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GUIDE TO CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE 


June 11, 1927 


Our current events test........... 
Reading the Pathfinder is like going to 
college, but the course is continuous; you can 
join any time you wish. Here's your spring 
exam. 


Maturity of sweet corn............ 
Best results are obtained when the corn is 
canned at the proper stage of maturity. 


America’s national flag day..... es 
There have been several changes in our na- 
tional emblem. 


What’s-wrong-here pictures........ 
Magic mirror; Life savers to spare; Time 
flies; Pressing engagement; Poor West Point. 


Italy’s new nobility............... 
In the new order nobility of conduct and not 
“blue blood” will be the test. 


Little stories from real life......... 
Girl singer wins success; Face each other in 
war and peace; The story of “Pinky” ; Fisher- 
man’s luck; Marooned on cliff ledge; Dead 


letter, sure enough. 


The killing business........... ae 
Just think—$50,000,000 for one measly old 
battleship! 


Every gown has its flower......... 
If you women have a shoulder flower of some 
sort, preferably one that matches your frock, 
you are right in style. 


A soldier’s natural memorial....... 


Everybody drink milk............. 
W hat did Lindbergh call for first after he had 
completed his record-making trip across the 
Atlantic by air? 


Adulterated oysters prohibited. . 
Department of Agriculture will enforce law 
covering interstate shipment. 


Shun “demoralizing” styles.... 
Turkish women have pledged themselves 
against use of European evening gowns. 


“Including the Scandinavian”...... 
When the first international copyright treaty 
was negotiated the Scandinavian countries did 
not sign it. 


Ride a hobby........ So Fe een 


Not a horse but a form of recreation to which 
you can turn when tired from the main busi- 
ness of life. 


Y 








What primitive Indians believe... . 
There is no single religion of the American 
Indians; beliefs differed widely in different 
sections. 
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Can You Answer These Questions? 


Can a snake jump off the ground? (14) 

Who is our “mother of the flag’? (2) 

What two distinct changes take place in cream 
when it is whipped? (18) 

Who was “Pinky” of Civil war days? (20) 

Do the British royal guards a their high 
bearskin helmets in the fi 

Why isn’t water power dads, ny (6) 

Is it possible for a star/ By tpear in in the crescent 


of the moon? (14) 
cS ni al flag? (2) 


What country has th 
Who is Edgar A. Guext 

‘a gene the 
peer (18) 






Where does the presid 
summer? (5) 


11 Are English sparrows good 

12 What are peyote beans? (16) 

13 How old is “Old Glory’? (2) 

14 What was the Spanish Main? (14) 

15 Can a Cabinet member mail private matter at 
Uncle Sam’s expense? (5) 

16 What further danger threatens forest trees after 
they have been in a fire? (18) 

17 How did the term “by-laws” come? (6) 

18 Who was Capt. Charles Nungesser? (5) 

19 On whose suggestion was the five-pointed star 
adopted for the American flag? (2) 

20 Who are the earliest people of record in the South- 


western section of this country? (7) 


See how many of the above questions you can answer 


and put them to your smart friends. Answers appear on 
pages indicated. Contests may also be held, five points 
being allowed for each question correctly answered. Great 
for parties t6 see who can make the highest score. 
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June Fourteenth is America’s National Flag Day 


Our national emblem was officially 
born on June 14, 1777, for upon that 
day the Continental Congress passed its 
memorable resolution, “That the flag 
of the United States shall be thirteen 
stripes of alternate red and white, with 
a union of thirteen white stars in a 
blue field representing a new constel- 
lation.” Almost from that day many 
individuals began advocating that a day 
be set aside each year for national hom- 
age to our flag. 


About 50 years ago a movement was 
started to make June 14 national flag 
day. Dr. B. J. Cigrand, of Chicago, 
wrote a number of articles on flag day 
observance, and he and his friends or- 
ganized the Illinois Flag Day Associa- 
tion in Chicago. The idea was adopted 
by a number of organizations and Ci- 
grand later became president of a na- 
tional organization advocating the es- 
tablishment of flag day. The late Sara 
M. Hinson, dean of the public school 


. faculty of Buffalo, N. Y., is known as 


the “mother of flag day.” During her 
career as teacher she started a move- 
ment to instill in her pupils the proper 
respect for the flag, teaching them the 
proper salute and tne oath of allegiance 
written by Francis Bellamy, which is as 
follows: “I pledge allegiance to the flag 
of the United States, and to the country 
for which it stands, one nation, indivis- 
ible, with liberty and justice for all.” 
But the celebration of June 14 national- 
ly was not accomplished until 1916 


when President Wilson declared that. 


the day be set aside for national ob- 
servance of flag day. Each succeeding 
year has witnessed similar observance. 
This year “Old Glory” is 150 years old. 
So flag week, instead of the usual flag 
day, is being celebrated June 8 to 14, 
under the auspices of the United States 
Flag Association, marking the sesqui- 
centennial of the adoption of the Stars 
and Stripes. 

The United States Flag Association is 
now one of the strongest national spon- 
sors of the perpetuity of flag day ob- 


servance. This organization has for its . 


aim and purposes: “To bring into prop- 
er consideration and appreciative re- 
gard by the citizenry of the Republic 
the flag of the United States as the vis- 
ible, symbolic representation of our 
national sovereignty, ideals, traditions 
and institutions.” In order to promote 
respect and love for the flag the asso- 
ciation encourages its proper display 
om private buildings, school houses, 
churches etc. Any American citizen is 
eligible for membership in the associa- 
tion, and a fee of one dollar entitles one 
to life membership. 

Opinion differs as to who designed 
our first flag. In his book “The Life 
and Works of Francis Hopkinson,” Dr. 
George E. Hastings credits Hopkinson, 


_ a signer of the Declaration of Independ- 


ence, with having designed the Stars 
and Stripes. Among the papers of the 
Continental Congress in the Library of 
Congress was found Hopkinson’s bill 
for designing the flag that was adopt- 
ed. Incidentally the bill was never 
paid, a board declaring that “the public 
is entitled to assistances given by those 


who enjoy salary under Congress with- 
out fee or further reward.” Another 
theory is that a committee appointed by 
the Continental Congress, consisting of 
George Washington, Robert Morris, 
George Ross and other revolutionary 
leaders, formulated ideas: for the flag 
and prevailed upon Mrs. Betsy Ross, 
a Philadelphia seamstress and flag 
maker, to make the flag according to 
their design. Tradition has it that the 
committee had decided on six pointed 
stars, but at Betsy Ross’s suggestion the 
five pointed star was adopted. Betsy 
Ross was later awarded the govern- 
ment contract for making all flags. To- 
day the city of Philadelphia is still a 
leader in this industry that Betsy Ross, 
the “mother of the flag,” started. 

The origin and first display of our 
flag are likewise subjects of contro- 
versy. According to some of the lead- 
ing authorities on the history of our 
national flag it may be consistently and 
authoritatively stated that it is not yet 
known how, when, where or by whom 
the Union flag was originated, designed 








Memorial Observation Tower, Prospect Hill 


or displayed for the very first time any- 
where. The first display and use by the 
Continental army of the Great Union 
flag of the United American colonies 
was on New Year’s day, 1776, at Pros- 
pect Hill, then in Charlestown, and 
since 1842, in Somerville, Mass. This 
flag may properly be termed the first 
real national flag of the United States 
of America, and was undoubtedly the 
“parent” predecessor of the emblem 
adopted by the Continental Congress. 
There were numerous other flags of 
various designs in use on this conti- 
nent before 1777. 

Some contend that we patterned our 
flag from the coat of arms of the Wash- 
ington family. But Washington himself 
described the making of the flag thus: 
“We take the star from Heaven; the red 
from our mother country, separate it 
by white stripes, thus showing that we 
have separated from her; and the white 
stripes shall go down to posterity to 
represent liberty.” According to the 
War Department the American flag flew 
for the first time over Ft. Stanwix on 
Aug. 2, 1777. Ft. Stanwix, afterwards 


, called Ft. Schuyler, was built in 1757 


near the site of what is now Rome, N.Y. 
The earliest authentic record of the 
first flag, which was authorized by the 
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Continental Congress, is contain 
a work entitled “A Narrative « 
Military Actions of Col. Marinus \W\ |) ,; 
who was in the garrison. “Th cf 
had never been supplied with » » 
The necessity of having one had. 
the arrival of the enemy, taxed | 
vention of the garrison a little, 
decent one was soon contrived. 
white stripes were cut out of an 
tion shirts, the blue out of a . 
cloak taken from the enemy at 
skill, while the red stripes were 
of different pieces of stuff pr: 
from one and another of the gar: 
The department is satisfied that th 
the American flag in its origina! 
and that it recejved its baptism ©) ‘ir 
in the land battle in the defe: f 
Ft. Stanwix. 

Up until 1818 a new stripe and ’ 
star were added for each new st: |. 
mitted to the union. But the {1 
came so large and unwieldy thai 
gress passed a bill providing {: 
establishment of the flag design: 
Capt. Samuel Reid, who, by the » 
known as the “father of our flag.’ 
cording to Reid’s design the num! 
stripes were reduced to 13, to rep: t 
the original states, and the sta: 
creased to the number of states i: 
union at that time, while a sta: 
was to be added for each new 
admitted. The first flag of this dce.ian 
was made by Capt. Reid’s wife, ° 
Reid, and was hoisted over the hous« of 
representatives at Washington in 
April, 1818. 

Among America’s most treasured 
are the original Star Spangled Banner, 
the bit of bunting that inspired our 
National Anthem, the original “(ld 
Glory,” the Jones flag, the Pear) g 
and the Paris flag. These flags 
housed in the National Museum i 
Washington. Though of practically no 
basic value these emblems engender: 
by their associations have an a! 
inestimable intrinsic value. To 
liam Driver is given the credit for 
ing christened our flag “Old Gi: 
The year 1824 marked the 21st ye: 
young Driver’s life and also his e! 
tion to the rank of master marin: 
the navy. In honor of the occasio 
friends presented a flag to him. 
gazed at the beautiful emblem a \ 
and then fervently exclaimed: 
Glory!” Thus he gave to our nati: 
emblem a name that has been cheris 
ever since. The Jones flag is the « 
flown by~the naval hero, while 
Peary flag claims the distinction 
being raised at the North Pole 
Paris flag is the one that was displayed 
on Eiffel Tower in 1917. 


Our flag is said to be the oldest 
tional emblem in existence, althoush 
our country is comparatively 
Other countries have changed their 
tional colors since 1777. Today tie 
American flag is highly respectedamois 
all nations of the world. Is it not jus! 
and proper that at least one day cach 
year be devoted by the entire citizen’) 
of this country in gaining a deeper 4)- 
preciation of the significance of our 
national flag? 
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DIGEST OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


OUR CURRENT EVENTS TEST 


The approaching end of the school 
year makes the present time opportune 
for the Pathfinder to present its annual 
current events test. -This year’s offer- 
ing is especially timely by reason of 
the query craze. 

Subject matter in our test relates to 
information furnished by the Pathfind- 
er since the first of the year. Anyone 
who has read the Pathfinder for mental 
profit should be able to dispose of thése 
“brain-teasers” with little effort. Knowl- 
edge of current events is as essential to 
the citizen—man or woman—as it is to 
the student. 

The Pathfinder test is based on the 
honor system in that each reader acts 
as his own judge. The time limit is one 
hour. The statements which constitute 
most of the tests are either CORRECT 
or INCORRECT. The reader is not ask- 
ed to do any writing or explaining. Sim- 
ply check each statement to show that 
it is either correct or incorrect. The 
other sections are self-explanatory. 

It is suggested that each question be 
carefully weighed in your mind before 
marking the paper. It is, perhaps, need- 
less to say that the test should be taken 
without consulting back numbers of the 
Pathfinder or other reference material. 
The Pathfinder is not interested in in- 
dividual results; that should be a pri- 
vate matter. However, the test might 
prove more interesting if taken by a 
number of persons at the same time and 
results compared later. 

Here is the method of counting: There 
are 15 items each in the “Domestic,” 
“Foreign” and “Miscellaneous” groups. 
You have your choice of any 12 in each 
group. Mark only 12 because only 12 
points are allowed for each group (one 
point for each statement selected). Se- 
lect eight of the 10 items under “Con- 
gress.” Here each answer rates two 
points, or a total of 16. Among the 10 
items each under “Science” and “Sta- 
tistics” choose six. They have a value 
of three points each. Correct linking 
of “personalities” counts one-half point 
each based on a selection of 24. Thus 
you have the rating card as shown at 
the bottom of the second colymn. 

Now for the test: e 


Domestic 

1. The Sacco-Vanzetti case concerns two 
draft dodgers. 

2. U. S, Steel is the largest corporation 
in this country. 

3. Failure to continue the Jacksonville 
wage agreement caused the walkout of 
anthracite miners. 

4. Aaron Sapiro won his libel suit against 
Henry Ford. 

5. New York has mere people than any 
other state in the Union. 

6. The Indian has a higher death rate 
than the white man. 

7. The Woolworth building is the larg- 
est office structure in New York. 









Women Should Study 
Current Events 


Women’s clubs, worthy as they are, 
often foster wasted effort. In the 
first place, there is our eternal desire 
to be “cultured” and we honestly 
think that we can never attain this 
desire unless we are familiar with all 
the artists, poets, philosophers and 
warriors of bygone ages. 

We have a habit of reverting to 
dead deedsand neglecting live heroes. 
It seems to me that if all the study we 
put into Shakespeare and the Trojan 
wars and the literature of the Renais- 
sance and the early Italian painters 
and the events leading up to the 
French revolution, were concentrated 
upon a research of what is taking 
place in our world today, we should 
not only be wiser but far more valu- 
able citizens. 

We would think ourselves unbeliev- 
ably ignorant if we could not define 
the MagnaCharta, but wedon’t under- 
stand what the Monroe Doctrine is. 

We are so busy learning the cults 
of the misty past that we don’t have 
time to investigate the things which 
go on in America today or to under- 
stand international problems. 

And this is not to flout the search 
for learning in any guise. Only it is 
so vital that we women know some- 
thing about the events taking place 
right in front of us that it seems 
foolish to wasteé.se much time upon 
those which puzzled the ancient dead. 
—Mrs. Walter Ferguson in Washing- 
ton News, 











8. The American Federation of Labor is 
on record against sovietism and fascism. 

9. Tennessee’s anti-evolution law was up- 
held by the state supreme court. 

10. The Moffat tunnel is the longest rail- 
road tunnel in the United States. 

11. The Baumes law is a New York statute 
that imposes stern penalties on consistent 
offenders. 

12. The Hall of Fame is connected with 
Columbia university. 

13. The U. S. Constitution prohibits a 
Catholic from becoming president. 

14, Broadcasters have to pay a fee to get 
“on the air” at large radio stations. 

15. Generally speaking, rural people fa- 
vor daylight saving while city people are 
against it. 

Foreign 


16. France and Italy refused Uncle Sam’s 
invitation to participate in another naval 
armament limitations conference. 

17. A Nicaragua canal is proposed be- 
cause the Panama canal is becoming ob- 
solete. : 





Method of Scoring Results 


Total Select Points Total 


Subject items Only Each Points 
Domestic ...... 15 12 12 
Foreign ......., 15 12 12 
Congress ...... 10 8 16 
Ee ee 10 6 18 


Statistics ......10 6 
Personalities .. 26 24 


Totals ...... 101 = 80 100 


1 

1 

2 

3 
Miscellaneous .. 15 12 } 12 

% 











18. The “maelstrom” is the native name 
of the Oslo stock exchange. 

19. Rudyard Kipling died in March. 

20. The Tacna-Arica plebiscite resulted 
in the disputed region accepting Peruvian 
rule, 

21. China’s tariff duties are dictated by 
other nations. 

22. The left-hand traffic rule is in effect 
all over Europe. 

23. English ships do not pay toll for 
going through the Suez canal. 

24. Mexico’s new land laws are the basis 
of her strained relations with the United 
States. 

25. Lloyd’s is the name of a life insurance 
company. 

26. India was granted self-government - 
by Great Britain. 

27. Nicaragua’s revolution was for con- 
trol of rich oil lands. 

28. President Coolidge vetoed the Philip- 
pine plebiscite bill. 

29. Norway repealed its prohibition law. 

30. Great Britain has a monopoly on 
rubber, 

Congress 

31. The McNary-Haugen bill passed the 
house but died in the senate. _ 

32. Frank L. Smith was sworn in as Re- 
publican senator from Illinois. 

33. The filibuster which marked the close 
of the senate session involved an effort to 
kill the Reed investigating committee. 

34. The new radio law gives a commis- 
sion the right to censor broadcast programs. 

35. An act of congress made “The Star 
Spangled Banner” our national anthem. 

36. Congress voted to reopen the foreign 
debt funding agreements. 

37. The bill for three new cruisers was 
passed over the president’s veto. 

38. The next congress will have more 
women members than any one preceding 
session. 

39. The senate’s shelving of the Lausanne 
pact made it impossible for the United 
States to resume diplomatic relations with 
Turkey. b 

40. Two negroes once sat in the Senate. 


Science 


41. Television is a demonstrated fact. 

42. The fork of a tree gets higher from 
the ground as the tree grows. 

43. Female reindeers have horns. 

44. Robert Falcon Scott discovered the 
south pole in 1911, 

45. The worm gets into a chestnut after 
the nut ripens. 

46. The record speed for an auto is 207 
miles an hour. 

47. It is possible to talk across the At- 
lantic by wireless telephone. 

48. We see only one side of the moon. 

49. A fly is enabled to walk on the ceil- 
ing because of “sticky” rather than “suc- 
tion” feet, according to the latest theory. 

50. The only helium plant in the world 
is at Ft. Smith, Tex. 


Miscellaneous 

51. Great Britain has more warships than 
the United States. 

52. “Tom Sawyer” was written by Samuel 
L. Clemens. 

53. The origin of the typewriter key- 
board arrangement was primarily to put 
the letters in the most accessible positions. 

54. The word “news” is derived from the — 
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initial letters of the words “north,” “east,” 
“west” and “south.” 

55. The degree “LL.D.” stands for doctor 
of divinity. 

56. Names of our battleships are re- 
stricted to cities and names of cruisers to 
states. 4 

57. Our flag once had 15 stripes. 

58. Canberra is the name of a new straw- 
berry. 

59. Lower California belongs to*the Unit- 
ed States. 

60. The 19th amendment gave woman the 
same rights as man before the law. 

61. The expense of repairing “Old Iron- 
sides” is being borne by the government. 

62. The president does not have to submit 
to arrest unless he wants to. 


63. Eighty per cent of our population pay - 


no federal income tax. 

64. When the Virgin Islands changed 
hands the natives lost their Danish citizen- 
ship but could not become American citi- 
zens because they had no country from 
which to forswear allegiance. 

65. Chinese eat rats. 


Statistics 


66. The census bureau estimates the Unit- 
ed States population at (give 
within 5,000,000). 

67. There are illiterate in 
this country (give within 50,000). 

68. The current U. S. budget amounts to 

(give within~ $1,000,000,000). 

69. Ballots cast in the 1924 presidential 
election numbered nearly 
(gite within 1,000,000). 

70. Lindbergh flew from New York to 
Paris in hours. 

71. During the past five years about 











federal and state laws were enact- - 


ed (give within 10,000). 

72. The present congress apportionment, 
based on the 1910 census, allots one repre- 
sentative to every — persons (give 
within 15,000). 

73. The president is allowed $——— 
for traveling expenses each year in addi- 
tion to his annual salary of $#——————. 

74. There are millionaires 
in this country (give within 1000). 

75. There were lynchings in the 
United States last year (give within five). 





Personalities 


The following names frequently appeared 
in print. Enter beside each the letter of 
designation that applies. 


( Nicholas Murray Butler _ 
Francesco de Pinedo 
Chang Kai-shek 

Alfred Smith 

Ty Cobb 

Sgt.-Maj. Jiggs 

George Young 

Wilbur Glenn Voliva 
Ben Lindsey 

George H. Wilkins 
Leopold Stokowski 
Carrie Chapman Catt 
Kenesaw Mountain Landis 
Plutarcho Calles 
Emperor Hirohito 

Dr. Juan Sacasa 

Harry Emerson Fosdick 
Clarence Darrow 
Sinclair Lewis 
Rabindranath Tagore 
Dan Moody 

Paulina Longworth 
William Hale Thompson 
John Early 

Mabel Walker Willebrandt 
) Nancy Astor 


Ass’t. U. S. Atty.-Gen. 

Chicago mayor 

Author 

President of Mexico 

Baseball star 

College president ; 
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Transatlantic aviator 

New York governor 

Swimmer 

Daughter of former Alice Roosevelt 
Member of parliament 

Leper 

Japanese ruler 

Criminal lawyer 

Marine corps mascot (now dead) 
Cantonese general 

Zion city overseer 

Nicaragua revolt leader 

Texas governor 4 

Juvenile court judge 

Baseball czar ~ 

Orchestra conductor 

East Indian poet 

Clergyman 

Explorer — 

Equal rights advocate 


NX MEd CHA DOVOZE EH Re HO 


Answers to these tests will appear on 
Page 4 of next week’s issue. 


DRYS TALK OF THIRD PARTY 


The next third party will be a dry 
one. 

So warn drys in condemning both 
major parties. The former are raising 
funds for the avowed purpose of de- 
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—Cartoon in New York Herald Tribune. 


Will another third party awake to annoy 
our political family? 


feating all wet presidential candidates, 
and other funds to be used against wet 
members of the national legislative 
body are in prospect. The Anti-Saloon 
League, the W. C. T. U., the Women’s 
National Conference on Law Enforce- 
ment and like bodies have, in effect 
declared war.on the wets. 

This, coupled with growing bitterness 
in the debate of whether prohibition is 
or is not a success, indicates that liquor 
will be an issue in 1928 even. though 
candidates and regular parties seem 
desirous of avoiding it. 

Drys/ are bitterly opposed to such 
avowed wets as Gov. “Al” Smith of 
New York, whom Senator Willis (Rep.) 
of Ohio refers to as “Alcohol” Smith, 
Gov. Albert E. Ritchie of Maryland and 
Senator James -A. Reed of Missouri. And 
the drys seem no less incensed against 
the fence-straddling proclivities of the 
Republican party. Time and time again 
have they tried to get President Cool- 
idge to define his stand on prohibition, 
but without success. The only thing 
they can draw from the president is 
the general admission that he favors en- 
forcement of “all laws.” This does not 
please the drys who think that the 
president is “hedging.” 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, presi- 
dent of Columbia university, is about 


the only prominent Republican who has 
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taken sides on prohibition. In {::;, ), 
is so outspokenly wet that he |). y, 
only incurred the displeasure «/ ;), 
drys but alienated his party a, 
He even proposes a “liberal” p 
the East and North to combat |! 
element in both the old parties. 

The drys are not especially ep 
over the recent shake-up in the 
prohibition forces. Nor wer 
pleased with the way prohibiti: 
being enforced.- They urged di) o(j. 
tials who would be more “in sym)):{),° 
with the law. They wanted Bric. (ey, 
Lincoln C. Andrews, assistant sec; «ary 
of the treasury in charge of enforce. 
ment, dropped and Acting Proh)})\{io, 
Commissioner Roy A. Haynes nade 
“dry czar.” But the government ¢ {lec 
ed what it thought was a compromise, 
It got Andréws to resign but the 
same time ousted Haynes. Forme; 
Lieut. Gov. Seymour Lowman o/ New 
York will succeed Andrews nex! \ 
ust. Dr. J. M. Doran, former hei of 
the prohibition bureau’s technic:! (\iy;- 
sion, will replace Haynes. The | tier 
is the son of a Methodist clergyim::». |i 
is responsible for the denaturi: 
mulas used to make industrial « 
unpalatable—the “poisoning” th: | the 
wets are howling about. 

As for the wets, they are parti: 
incensed at the fund of $600,000 ; 
ed as being raised by the Anti-‘ 
League for the defeat of wet pr: 
tial candidates. Senator Walsh (| 
of Massachusetts brands the lea: 
an ally of the Republicans. If th: 
do carry out their threat to f 
third party, the wets premise ; 
taliate by forming their own fourth 
party. 

In any event, the liquor question 
would be equally injurious to bo!!: | 
publicans and Democrats by the ° 
would disrupt party lines. 


_ News Notes | 


Anti-Third Term League. An 
Third Term League, with headqua 
in New York, has been formed to 
to prevent renomination of Pres 
Coolidge. Henry W. Salant, lawy: 
former “Bull Mooser,” is pres 
Mrs. Henry H: Andrew, whose 
band was a friend of Col. Roosev: 
vice-president. 


Girl Orator Wins. A lone gir! 
umphed over six boys in the na! 
oratorical contest finals at Washi: 
She is Miss Dorothy Carlson, 0! 
Lake City. Supreme court justices 
as judges. The winning oration 
appear in a future issue of the Pa 
der, It was noteworthy that most « 
finalists were from small towns. 
will enjoy a trip to Europe. 


Right or Wrong? Gov. Jackson 
Atty.-Gen. Gilliom of Indiana 
breaking the prohibition law to adi't- 
ister liquor to ill members of their '& 
spective families. Gilliom claims w''' 
ky saved the life of his wife and Jac 
son avers it aided the recovery 0! |S 
three. children. As a result, Gillio™ 
a Jackson \to modify the state ('Y 


vell, 














to permit whisky on prescriptio”. 
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Bul drys brand the story wet propagan- 
da, Even if it isn’t the Rev. Dr. John 
Roach Straton says Jackson and Gilliom 
“should have permitted their relatives 
to die rather than violate their ‘oaths 
of « flice.” 





Rig Gift to France. John D. Rocke- 
feller jr. gave $1,600,000 toward restora- 
tion of French national monuments. He 
previously gave $1,000,000 for the same 
pul pose. 


Flying Deaths. The government re- 
ports that 36 army aviators and 21 
naval flyers were killed last year. This 
is equivalent to about one death for 
every 350,000 miles flown. “Stunt” fly- 
ing was primarily responsible. In com- 
parison, air mail pilots flew nearly 2,- 
300,000 miles with only one death. In 
civilian aviation 74 persons were killed 
and 154 injured. 


“As You Were!” Doughboys stationed 
in Washington are nursing strained 
right arms. The reason is that the city 
recently saw a conference of major 
generals, brigadier generals etc. from 
the nine army corps areas. 


Dads Best Voters. Fathers are better 
yoters than mothers, to judge by a sur- 
vey conducted by the National League 
of Women Voters. Next in regularity at 
the polls come sons, then daughters, 
and, lastly, mothers. It was found that 
middle-aged persons cast the largest 
vote and young people the lowest. 


Miss Wilson in Debt. Miss Margaret 
Woodrow Wilson, daughter of the war 
president, went into business for her- 
self in New York. Unprofitable invest- 
ment in oil stocks ran her $10,000 in 
debt and involved her in a court suit. 
She is now selling bonds in an effort 
to discharge her obligations. 


International Beauty Contest. Miss 
Dorothy Britton of Jersey City, N. J., 
won over eight girls from foreign coun- 
tries in a so-called international beauty 
contest at Galveston, Tex. She was 
crowned “beauty queen of the universe” 
and received $2000 and a silver plaque. 


New Ford Car Announced. Report 
of early production of a new type Ford 
car (as announced in our Mary 28th 
issue) was confirmed by the Ford Motor 
Co. The present “T” model, production 
of which has just passed the 15,000,000 
mark, will be discontinued. 


Payne Whitney Dead. Payne Whitney, 
reputed to be the fifth wealthiest man 
in the the country, was fatally stricken 
by heart disease while playing tennis on 
his New York country estate. He was 
52 years old and was well known as a 
sportsman. He is supposed to have left 
a $200,000,000 estate. 


New Liner Rammed. The $7,000,000 
Matson liner Malolo, said t: be fastest, 
largest and most richly appointed 
Steamship ever built in this country, 
Was rammed in a fog off New Yorv by 
the Norwegian freighter Jacon Chris- 
tensen. No lives were lost but the 
Malolo had to be taken in tow. She 
Was on a trial cruise at the time. The 
Malolo (Hawaiian word for “flying 
fish”) is intended for service between 
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San Francisco and Honolulu. The ship 
is, so to speak, the “swan song,” of 
Cramp’s, Philadelphia, famous _ ship- 
builders now quitting the business. 


Christian Endeavor Head Dead. The 
Rev. Dr. Francis E. Clark, known as the 
“father of Christian Endeavor,” died at 
Newton, Mass. He was 75 years old. 
Born in Canada, he was the son of 
Charles Symmes and was orphaned at 
the age of eight. He assumed the sur- 
name of his uncle, the Rev. E. W. Clark, 
by whom he was adopted. It was while 
pastor of the Williston Congregational 
church at Portland, Me., that he founded 
the Christian Endeavor Society nearly 
half a century ago. He retired from the 
international presidency in 1925 but 
continued active with the organization. 


President Chooses Vacation Home. A 
30-room house used as a lodge on the 
state game preserve in the Black Hills 
of South Dakota was selected as the 
place where President and Mrs. Cool- 
idge will spend their vacation. They 
expect to leave Washington June 13. 


Does Outside Loop. Lieut. James A. 
Doolittle, army stunt flyer, accomplish- 
ed what other aviators failed to do be- 
fore him-——namely, do an outside loop- 
the-loop. The feat was accomplished at 
Dayton, Ohio. Doolittle’s plane had 
to make a 2000-foot drop at a speed of 
280 miles an hour in order to start the 
loop 8000 feet in the air. In the ordi- 
nary loop the flyer is inside the circle, 
Doolittle was on the outside. Two air- 
men who tried the outside loop in 1912 
were killed. 





Still Search for Nungesser. American 
and Canadian authorities have not 
abandoned search for Capt. Charles 
Nungesser and Major Francois Coli, 
brave French aviators who disappeared 
during an attempted transatlantic hop 
from Paris to New York. A group of 
Newfoundland fishermen claim to have 
heard the noise of an airplane and then 
a crash about the time Nungesser would 





The gruesome emblem which adorned the 

ill-fated Nungessegn plane. Capt. Nungesser 

adopted it during the war. When questioned 

by superstitious people Nungesser would ex- 

plain: “He who has his heart well fortified 

fears not death, even in its most hideous 
aspects.” 


have reached America. A plane wing 
found off the coast had been in the 
water too long to belong to Nungesser’s 
machine, the “White Bird.” Stories 
that the plane was sighted by fishermen 
have been disproved. 


More Flight Prizes. Lindbergh’s feat 
has invited prizes for other flights. 
James D. Dole,- Hawaiian pineapple 
magnate, offers $35,000 for non-stop 
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flights to Hawaii—$25,000 for the first 
arrival and $10,000 for the second. The 
National Aeronautic Association an- 
nounces prizes totaling $33,000 for an 
air race from New York to Spokane in 
September. Sid Grauman, Hollywood 
(Cal.) theater owner has posted $30,000 
for a non-stop flight from Los Angeles 
to Tokyo. William K. Easterwood, 
Dallas capitalist, offers $25,000 for the 
first to fly from Dallas to Hongkong, 


Graduation au Naturel. There will 
be no “smiles that won’t rub off” at 
graduation exercises at Butler univer- 
sity, Indianapolis. A rule bans cos- 
metics, high heels and skirts higher 
than 12 inches from the floor, 


Pickfords Part. Marilyn Miler, musi- 
cal comedy star, and her husband Jack 
Pickford, screen actor, are racing to 
Paris for a divorce, Jack is a brother 
of Mary Pickford (Mrs. Douglas Fair- 
banks). 





Jail for Sinclair. A fine of $500 and 
a sentence of three months in jail were 
imposed at Washington on Harry F, 
Sinclair, New York oil magnate con- 
victed of contempt of the Senate in re- 
fusing to answer questions in connec- 
tion with the oil-scandal probe. Sin- 
clair is out on bail pending appeal. 


Cabinet Member Violates Frank. For © 
a second time Secretary of the Interior 
Work has had to reimburse the Post 
Office department for mailing private 
matter at Uncle Sam’s expense. In both 
instances Rep. Blanton (Dem.) of Texas 
was responsible. The recent occasion 
was when Mr. Work mailed several 
hundred copies of a report concerning 
a personal investigation of St. Eliza- 
beth’s hospital. 

Nicaraguan War Cruel. “It was the 
bloodiest and cruelest revolution of 
modern times,” said former Secretary 
of War Stimson on his return home 
after effecting peace in Nicaragua as 
personal representative of President 
Coolidge. “Neither side was taking any 
prisoners,” he went on, “and they both 
were killing the weak and the wounded. 


“Too Old,” Says Hughes. “I am too 
old to run for president, and I would 
neither seek nor accept the nomina- 
tion,” former Secretary of State Hughes 
said in denying rumors that he might 
again seek the nomination. He added 
that he was for Coolidge “first, last and 
all the time.” Hughes is 65. 


“Invasion” Repulsed. Warships were 
sunk, airplanes shot down and men 
killed by thousands in an enemy attack 
on the Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
coast. But it was all theoretical, being 
part of the biggest war game ever play 
ed in New England. Land forces and 
more than 100 warships participated. 
The mythical enemy was defeated when 
20,000 invaders were bottled up. The 
defenders “lost” only one cruiser and 
two destroyers. The game is said to 
have shown the need for bigger guns 
and a better air defense. It cost Uncle 
Sam about $24,000. While this engage- - 
ment was being fought the army was 
staging a big maneuver in Texas in 
which aircraft played a prominent part. 
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Where “By-laws” Originated 


Islands are wonderfully interesting 
places—but why is it that they always 


~ have to stick them away out in the 


water somewhere where they are so 
hard to get to? On the map it is only 
a short jump from Kalmar, on the 
Swedish coast, to the island of Gothland, 
in the Baltic sea. The ancient city of 
Visby, on this island, is a point of rare 
interest. “By” means “town,” and the 
laws of this town were accepted so 
widely af one time that they came to be 
known in the world of trade as “by- 
laws,” and the term is now a fixture in 
the English language. 

But if I had known what a time I was 
to have getting to Visby I would have 
given it up in advance. The water here 
is liable to get rough on short notice, 
and on this short trip our little steamer 
stood first on one end and then on the 
other. It tossed and rolled and shim- 
mied and shivered until I was like the 
man who was first afraid the boat 
would go down, and next was afraid it 
wouldn’t. I was so shaken up and 
knocked out that’I began to think I had 
ruined my constitution and would have 
to live hereafter on my by-laws, as Carl 
Young, the famous Irish wag, once said. 


This trip to Gothland was like being 
in the World war—I wouldn’t have 
missed it, and yet I wouldn’t pass 
through it again for anything—certain- 
ly not unless they would guarantee 
their old sea to be calm. Visby was 


‘the first colony of the Goths—those 


mighty people of the north who were 
to overrun a large part of Europe and 
spread terror and desolation even as 
far as Asia. It is not positively known 
where the Goths came from originally. 
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Swedish chair and reversible-back settee of 
the 17th century. The American craze for 
“antiques” is draining Scandinavia of such 
old relics as these, and Sweden has had to 
put a stop to their wholesale exportation. 
The Swedes would soon have no place to sit. 


-To a large extent they seem to have 
.Sprung from Sweden; anyway they used 
*this island of Gothland as a stepping- 
stone for their conquests. 

Visby became a commercial center 
and in the 13th century it was the most 
important gateway for trade between 


, western Europe and eastern Europe and 


Asia. Novgorod, in Russia, was the 
main eastern gateway. For several cen- 


turies these towns and many others 
were joined in the Hanseatic league, 
which enjoyed a virtual monopoly of 
trade. 

So wealthy did the burghers of Visby 


become during those “boom” times that, 
according to the old tales, they weighed 
their gold with stone weights, their 
children played with precious stones 
for marbles and their hogs ate out of 
silver troughs. This fabled wealth 
aroused the envy of the other countries 
in the 14th century—just as that of the 
United States does in the 20th. King 
Valdemar of Denmark came with a big 
force and destroyed and looted the 
place, and it never recovered from that 
blow. For a long time it was the lair 
of pirates who levied heavy toll on 
everybody within their reach. 


Must Have Been as.Rich as Ford 


Teus of thousands of ancient coins 
from China, Arabia, Greece, Rome and 
other distant countries have been un- 
earthed—which proves how extensive 


the trade of those times through thé~ 


Baltic was. Later the trade routes 
changed and business }went to cities 
farther south. The city wall of Visby, 
with its 37 great towers is one of the 
finest relics of those ancient days that 
exist in all Europe; there is nothing to 
equal it until _we come to the south of 
France. 

We find here also very interesting 
legends similar to those we have heard 
in our travels in other remote parts of 
Europe where the tide of human con- 
quest has left its high-water mark in 
the distant past—as in Ireland, western 
England, Brittany (in France) and the 
Basque provinces of Spain. For ex- 
ample one old tradition says that a great 
city was submerged by the sea and that 
at times the ruins of that city can be 
seen under the water. This is like the 
fables of the “lost lands” of Lyonesse, 
Ys and Atlantis. There is no basis for 
the tale in Gothland as all this part of 
Europe is gradually rising out of the 
sea instead of sinking. 

When Coal Costs Less Than Nothing 


At Trolhaetten and other points we 
have visited in Sweden these are many 
factories which take their power from 
hydroelectric plants. Calcium carbide, 
cellulose, cream separators, telephones, 
electric machinery etc.. are made here. 

The question is often asked why we 
don’t utilize our water power to a great- 
er extent in this way in the United 
States—when it “costs-nothing and is 
running to waste.” Water power may 

“cost nothing”—but’coal, when it is 
cheap, costs less than nothing. This 
sounds like a paradox and yet it is true. 
After water is used it is worth nothing, 
but after coal has been once burnt in 
@ great modern power plant it is still 
possible to to get more money out of the 
by-products than the coal originally 
cost. So it is a fact that the coal for 
power purposes costs less than nothing. 


This explains why the great pow€érs of 
the world are not used more. Water 
power is not economical except where 
coal is rather costly. Heavy interest 
and upkeep charges have to be paid on 


the cost of a power plant, even though =~ 
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‘the water itself may “cost nothing» 
Coal is very scarce and costly in Nop. 
way and Sweden and that is why thes 
countries can use their water power t) 
advantage. As the cost of coal is }).\st¢j 
in the United States our water ) owe 
will be developed; it is purely 4 pty. 
tical question. 

The anthracite coal trust an! {hp 
other price gougers are doing jus} {hp 
thing to force electric power int Use, 
and they are thus friends of the pcople 





Section of city wall of ancient Visby. This 
massive wall is two miles long and is »:carly 
all in perfect preservation. 


without intending to be. The biccest 
obstacle now is the extortionate | 
most of the electric companies c! 
small users of current—that is, the 
on the farms and in the homes gen: 
Japan is making the greatest pro 
in this “domestication” of  eleciric 
“juice.” The people there are forced 
to use current if it is available—bu 
government sees to it-that the price is 
low. _ 

Sweden has “water power to bu 
and so widely have power plants | 
installed, and so far do the tran 
sion lines radiate that nearly ha! 
farms are now supplied with cu: 
Many of the farmers use electricit\ 
to cook with, as it is much cheaper 
coal or oil and so much less tr 
than burning wood. 

Sweden also has one of the best 
phone systems in the world. The | 
ness is not run as a monopoly by a Huse 
private corporation, for profit, as i 
United States, but is treated prim:ri) 
as a government function—a pari of 
the service which the people are enti! /cd 
to, the same as education, postal servic 
etc. There are nearly 500,000 
phones in Sweden, or almost one f 
ery two families. 


’ Europe’s Best Electric Road 


The railroad line between Gocte!ors 
and Stockholm is now electrified 
driven by “juice” from the falls of | 
haettan. This is the finest piec: 
electric railroad in Europe. Th: 
stallation is very substantial and it 
the Swedish government $11,000, 
just for the alteration from stean 
electricity. Sections of railroad 1 
Switzerland, France, Italy, Germany 20 
other European countries are also |! 
ing gradually electrified—but these 
all in regions where coal is high and 
electric power will make a saving !! 
money. 

Over one-third of the 10,000 miles o! 
Swedish railroad is owned by the gov- 
(Continued on page 19) 
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Things Scientific — 4, 
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Seek Key to Racial Mystery 


An expedition bent on clearing up a 
mystery dating back to the childhood of 
man in America left the Smithsonian 
Institution recently for the Southwest. 
It is in charge of H. H. Roberts jr., of 
the Bureau of Ameritan Ethnology, and 
it will seek to discover who were the 
people of the slab house and how they 
were related to the Pueblo dwellers of 
the prehistoric Southwest. 

The first slab house people are official- 
ly termed the Post Basket Makers. Ac- 
cording to Roberts they are next to the 
oldest people of which we have any rec- 
ord in the Southwestern section of the 
country. The four cultures generally 
recognized for the region are, in chron- 
ological order: the Basket Makers, who 
wove baskets and excellent textiles, but 
made no pottery; the Post Basket Mak- 
ers, who added pottery making to their 
arts and seem to have developed the 
first permanent dwellings; the pre-Pueb- 
loans; and the highly cultured Pueblo 
peoples, whose great apartment cities 
stand as a permanent memorial to their 
complicated civilization. 

What relationship did each of these 
groups bear to the others? “It is practi- 
cally certain,” declared Roberts before 
leaving Washington, “that the Post Bas- 
ket Makers who built the earliest slab 
houses were a developed group of the 
Basket Makers. This deduction is made 
both from the cultural objects left be- 
hind by the two groups and from the 
similarity of their skeletons. Both peo- 
ple were long headed. The apparent 
break comes between the Post Basket 
Makers and the pre-Puebloans, and 
it is this gap which the ethnologists 
hope to aid in bridging by the present 
expedition, 

The slab houses which distinguished 
the earlier people were circular pits 
sunk twoor three feet in the ground and 
lined with stone slabs. Conical roofs of 
brushwood covered with adobe mud 
completed the dwellings. The Smith- 
sonian expedition will excavate several 
of these houses in Chaco Canyon near 
Gallop, N. Mex., in search for clues of 
pottery and artifacts and for skeletal re- 
mains, Later the expedition will change 
location to Montezuma Creek in south- 
eastern Utah where other Post Basket 
Maker sites are known to exist. 


What Primitive Indians Believe 


Nearly 100,000 Indians in the United 
States are untouched by Christian doc- 
trines, according to an estimate recent- 
ly made-by the board of Indian com- 
missioners. These Indians remain to all 
intents and purposes pagans, presum- 
ably holding in a large measure the be- 
liefs of their ancestors. “Poetic fancy 
and a natural tendency to describe new- 
ly encountered beliefs and customs in 
terms of those already familiar, have 
given white people many false ideas in 
regard to the religious beliefs of the 
American Indians,” says the National 
Geographic Society. “Some enthusiasts 
have pictured the typical-Red Man as 








noble and ethical beyond his white 
brother, believing in a fatherly ‘Great 
Spirit,’ and striving to live the good life 
that he may go after death to the ‘Happy 
Hunting Ground.’ This is a fallacy. 

“There is no single religion of the 
American Indians,” continues the Geo- 
graphic. “Instead the beliefs differed 
widely in different sections and among 
different tribes. There was, however, 
a general similarity of views, and these 
were about whatcould havebeen expect- 
ed from people of a relatively primitive 
degree of culture. Nowhere does what 
could truly be called the conception of a 
Great Spirit, an overruling diety, emerge. 
There were greater and lesser spirits, to 
be sure, but the characteristic Indian be- 
lief is in a multitude of spirits animating 
animals, objects, and the various forces 
of nature. Nor were these spirits in- 
herently good or bad, morally. They 
might help or hinder the individual in 
his activities or health, and whether 
they did the one or the other was the 
test of their ‘goodness’ or ‘badness’ for 
him. Z 

“The primitive Indian had no con- 
ception of a hell; nor is his entry into 
the spirit lard dependent on his conduct. 
He enters it as a matter of course, he 
believes, and continues there whatever 
activities have interested him in this 
life. To some tribes this is a ‘skyland,’ 
to others it is merely a region of the 
earth, ‘in the West,’ ‘across the sea,’ or 
‘beyond a river.’ Others believe the 
villages of the dead to be near their vil- 
lages but invisible. 

“Most Indian mythologies do not con- 
cern themselves with creation; they as- 
sume the existence of the earth and deal 
with its peopling and with the origin of 
arts, customs and rites. All these are 
supposed to have come by a sort of 
revelation. Some tribes, however, espe- 
cially those of the Pacific coast region, 
do have a creation myth. In some it is 
‘Old Man Above,’ in others an animal 











This mammoth airplane which is being built 
at Dessau, Germany, will be the largest 
plane in the world when it is completed. It 
is designed for crossing the ocean and will 
accommodate 100 passengers. 








such as the coyote or thesilver fox, who 
makes a hole in the sky, comes to earth, 
and creates the animals and men.” 
The primitive Indian believes in mag- 
ic through which the spirits can be in- 
fluenced. The secrets of such magic 
were possessed by the medicine men. 
All Indians believe in the possession of 
a soul which leaves the body at death. 
They also believe that it leaves at other 
times, and some tribes ascribe illness to 
the absence of the soul. Morality and 
ethics were well developed among the 
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Indians. Tribal morality was strict, and 
individuals had a strong sense of con- 
science and many of them were strik- 
ingly benevolent. He who lied, failed to 
keep his promise, or stole within the 
tribe was disgraced. Murder too was 
punished. War removed ethical barri- 
ers among Indians as it has among most 
peoples of all ages, On the whole the In- 
dian’s religion was wholly practical and 
sprang from fear of the moreor less hos- 
tile forcesof nature that surrounded him, 


New Glider ae 


A new world’s glider record was es- 
tablished at Passitten, Germany, when 
Ferdinand Schulz remained in the air 
for 14 hours and eight minutes in a one- 
seat glider. The previous record was 
held by a Frenchman named Massaux, 
who remained in the air slightly more 
than 10 hours and 19 minutes. 





Women Always Loved Finery 

Woman’s love of finery is no stronger 
today than it was 150,000 years ago, ac- 
cording to Alonzo Pond, member of the 
Beloit college archeological expedition 
into North Africa. “We found,” says the 
archeologist, “pieces of ostrich egg 
shells that gave evidence of having been 
drilled with sharp points of flint for 
necklaces. And we found a great many 
pieces of ancient ocher and red, yellow 
and black oxide which showed traces 
of having been scraped by flint to obtain 
color to paint faces. Some of these 
probably date farther back than 150,000 
years.” 


Bees Replace Deserters 

Last year a large swarm of bees was 
placed in a glass-covered observation 
hive at the Smithsonian Institution in 
Washington. The purpose was to make 
certain scientific studies of the bees in 
their communal relations. But appar- 
ently the bees didn’t like living in a 
glass house. They probably felt that 
they were denied the domestic privacy 
to which the laws of nature entitled 
them. During the month of October 
Mrs. Coolidge made a social call upon 
the bees and admired them very much. 
They seemed to like her too. At least 
they deserted the glass hive a few days 
later and were seen on a tree in the 
White House grounds. Just how it 
happened that the bees moved so late in 
the fall is a mystery. Some authorities 
claim that the report of the bees being 
seen near the White House was false, 
and that somebody mistook a swarming 
bunch of politicians for the bees. At 
any rate, the bees disappeared and hav 
never been heard from since. ‘ 

The Bee Culture laboratory of the De- 
partment of Agriculture has loaned a 
second colony of 40,000 three-banded 
Italian bees to occupy the glass hive in 
the museum. This hive is connected 
with the out-of-doors by means of a 
glass tunnel which is thronged with 
bees going to and fro. Due precautions 
have been taken to prevent another 
tragedy like the one last October. A 
screen “queen excluder” has been in- 
serted to prevent the escape of the 
queen. The worker bees can pass 
through the screen readily but the open- 
ings are too small for the large body of 
the queen to pass through. 















































































From Other Lands® 











GREAT BRITAIN 


Vote Break with Russia. After: an 
exciting debate in the house of com- 
mons the governmert’s bill to sever 
diplomatic relations with Russia was 
voted 357 to 111. Premier Baldwin first 
made a statement of the evidence se- 
cured by the raid of the soviet house 
at London where he charged diplomatic 
privileges had been’ systematically 
abused. Perhaps the gravest matter 
was the finding of an important docu- 
ment missing from the British war 
office. It had been photographed and 
sent to Moscow. The soviet trade dele- 
gation, he said communicated instruc- 
tions from Moscow to organizations in 
England and America, trained com- 
munist agitators for employment on 
British ships and directed espionage and 
subversive activities throughout the 
British empire and North and South 
America. Laborites argued for delay 
and a further investigation, and former 
Premier Lloyd George warned that the 
government’s step was “the gravest and 
most hazardous it could have taken,” 
but Premier Baldwin made the ques- 
tion one of confidence in the govern- 
ment and challenged the opposition. To 
have hesitated longer, he declared, 
would have been weakness. 





Ulster Premier in Parliament. By 
swearing in Viscount Craigavon, pre- 
mier of Ulster, as a member of the 
house of lords that branch of parlia- 
ment acquired for the first time a proe- 
vincial premier. The new member was 
formerly Sir James Craig. He was re- 
cently elevated to the peerage. 


Still Fighting Jutland Battle. Since 
the World war there has been a con- 
tinual controversy among navy men over 
the battle of Jutland in which some 
praise Admiral Beatty and blame Ad- 
miral Jellicoe, while others take the 
opposite view. The latest contribution 
to the quarrel is a book published by 
Admiral John E. T. Harper in which 


Beatty is criticized for the fatal mistake 


of dividing his forces, “which had dis- 
astrous fesults.” Jellicoe, he said, “won 
the second round” of the battle, and 
through the fault of others “was pre- 
vented from achieving final victory.” 


Long Dresses at Court. At the first 
royal court of the season held at Buck- 
ingham palace a number of debutantes 
appeared in Queen Mary’s favorite style 
of dress—crinolines with the skirts 
nearly touching the ground. The queen 
was further complimented by the arti- 
ficial curls generally worn to dis- 
guise the prevalent shingle. Queen 
Mary wore a diamond necklace in 
which the famous Koh-i-noor figured. 





Corporation Controls Broadcasting. 
Radio broadcasting in the British Isles 
is ccntrolled by a corporation organ- 
ized by the postmaster-general. Mem- 
bers hold office nominally for five 
years, but actually, according to their 
charter, they are assured office for 10 
years. The postmaster-general exercises 


a supervision in regard to political 
questions that may be controversial and 
he stands ready on the floor of the 
house to answer questions relating to 
broadcasting. 


FRANCE 


New Auto Record-Set. A new record 
of distance covered by an automobile in 
an hour was set by the racing driver 
Marchaud on a track near Paris. Mar- 
chaud covered 130 miles in 60 minfites 
—nearly three miles more than the pre- 
vious record. 


Lindbergh a Hero at Paris. Charles 
Lindbergh, the flyer who took off at 
New York and landed at Paris, was 
busy thereafter for.a week receiving 
the tributes of a world-famed con- 
queror. He was honored, admired, 
feasted, flattered and almost worshiped 
by both high and low of the enthusias- 
tic French eapital. A guest of Ambas- 
sador Herrick he received the con- 
gratulations of kings, was decorated 
with the Legion of Honor, kissed by 











Soviet picture propaganda on the walls of 
the city duma at Leningrad. In the upper 
picture a skeleton in a German helmet is 
shown mowing down the red flower of the 
revolution, but the hammer of the proletariat 
is descending on his head. It was painted 
while there was feeling against Germany. 
The lower picture shows the proletariat 
smashing mflitarism—From National Geo- 
graphic Magazine. 








society women and the French presi- 
dent, and cheered by great crowds who 
gathered before every house he entered. 
A gift of 150,000 francs to him was at 
once turned over to the families of 
Nungesser and Coli who were lost in 
attempting the same flight. Every day 
brought the flyer astonishing offers 
from the United States, but Lindbergh 
announced that he meant to stick to the 
air. Before leaving for the Belgian 
capital for a continuation of his tri- 
umph he drove a plane over Paris and 
did a few stunts for his admirers. A 
U. S. warship was sent to bring him 
back. hae 


Rockefeller Gives 40,000,000 Francs. 
John D.-Rockefeller jr. gave an addi- 
tional 40,000,000 francs (about $1,600,- 
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000) to complete the work of restoring 
French national monuments. Praisin. 
the efficient use of his first $1,000.(\\) 
Mr. Rockefeller asked Chairman J\).. 
serand to be allowed to co-operate { 
ther, adding that the offer was a sym!).| 
of the friendship of Americans for 
French, whose fortitude excites admir- 
ation. M. Jusserand expressed gr; 
gratitude to “the one who, unasked ;));| 
simply for having seen the danger, cx 
to the resue at the hour when it \ 
most needed.” ' 





Memorial to “Mute Martyrs.” A gr 
of sculptors at Paris proposed a mo 
ment to the “mute martyrs” of 
World war—the animals killed in | 
tle, and took steps to carry their p 
into execution. Horses, mules, d 
and carrier pigeons slain in the \ 
would be honored by the memorial. 


SPAIN 


Agreement With U. S. Signed. 
temporary trade agreement with 
United States was signed by King 
fonso just in time to prevent a cessati 
of trade between the two countri 
Under it Spain grants to the Uni! 
States the most favored nation tr 
ment for six months. Within that p: 
od efforts will be made to conclud 
permanent trade treaty. 


Primbra Rejects High Honor. Premi:; 
Primo de Rivera refused the high 
honor in the gift of the Spanish king— 
the Order of the Golden Fleece. King 
Alfonso made the offer on the occasion 
of his 41st birthday and the 25th yeor 
of his reign. Primo de Rivera insisic« 
that he was not worthy of the honor 
and did not wish to be singled out from 
the thousands of others who were ec 
gaged in patriotic services. 


Loam Made to Argentina. A decr 
was signed by the king whereby a lo:n 
of 100,000,000 pesetas (about $17,5())- 
000) will be made to Argentina. T! 
loan will bear six per cent interest a 
will be amortized at the rate of 1,00 
000 pesetas a year. Spain also sold 
two new destroyers to the same cou: 
try, but no price was named. 


ITALY 


Uncovering Roman _ Herculaneum. 
The work of uncovering the Roman 
city of Herculaneum, which was buric«! 
with its neighbor Pompeii in 79 A. D. ! 
an eruption of Vesuvius, was begun of! 
cially by King Emmanuel. It is hoped 
to find even richer treausures, historic! 
and other, than were found in the rui! 
of Pompeii, for Herculaneum wasa sui- 
mer resort of the rich. The city is 
buried under about 100 feet of lava and 
mud, and over it are vineyards and par: 
of two towns. During thecelebration 0! 
the formal opening of the government's 


, work the volcano Vesuvius got into ac- 


tion after six months of peace and fur- 
nished artillery and fireworks for th: 
occasion. 





Mussolini to Keep Government. In 
one of the greatest speeches of his 
career Premier Mussolini told the house 
of deputies that he would continue to 
govern the Italian people for 10 or 15 
years longer. “My successor,” he said, 
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«is not yet born.” His work, he told his 
applauding followers, is far from done. 
Between 1935 and 1940, he declared, 
Italy must have a strong navy, a huge 
air force and be able to mobilizea well 
equipped army of 5,000,000 men. By 
195) Italy must have a population of 
60,000,000. (it now has 42,000,000.) He 
insisted that the present economic-fi- 
nancial. struggle would be continued 
relentlessly. One of his most signifi- 
cant statements was: “Today we bury 
solemnly all the lies of universal demo- 
cratic suffrage.” 


Pope Pushes Modesty Drive. As the 
second phase of his crusade against im- 
modest fashions Pope Pius conferred 
a special blessing on the women 
throughout the world who are co-oper- 
ating “militantly” with the church in 
the movement. He sent special messages 
of encouragement accompanied with 
the apostolic blessing to some women’s 
organizations in Italy which had begun 
active work, 


GERMANY 


Germany Bans Arms Manufacture. A 
bill was passed by the reichstag forbid- 
ding further importation or manufac- 
ture for export of war material. Arms 
are to be manufactured only for use of 


the reichsfehr, or regular army. By this — 


move it was claimed that Germany had 
fulfilled the understanding with the al- 
lies which led to withdrawal of military 
control of Germany. 





Klieg Light Inventor Dies. Anton 
Klieg, inventor of the Klieg lights so 
extensively used in the motion picture 
industry, died at Bad Kissingen at the 
age of 54. He was in Germany on a visit, 
having migrated to the United States 
when he was 18 years of age. He de- 
veloped several lighting fixtures . and 
methods during work in stage lighting. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Masaryk Re-Elected President. Presi- 
dent Thomas G. Masaryk was elected 
for a second term of seven years by a 
joint assembly of both chambers of 
parliament. He received 274 of the 434 
votes cast. A communist candidate re- 
ceived 54 votes. When the election was 
announced communists and German na- 
tionalists arose and left the room. 


HUNGARY 


Madonna and Child on Stamps. Post- 
age stamps in Hungary are to bear the 
picture of the Madonna and Child, ex- 
ecuted in detail and colored violet, 
carmine or blue according as the value 
of the stamp is one, two or five pengos. 
On scrolls below the picture are the 
words, “Patrona Hungariae.” 


POLAND 

Burglar Hypnotized Victim. At Lodz 
a burglar hypnotized a woman victim 
and she remained in a trance in spite of 
all the doctors could do until the police 
captured the burglar and had him awak- 
en her. The robber first exacted a prom- 
ise that he should be dealt with lenient- 
ly for the burglary he had committed. 


_Would Ban Bobbed Brides. A peti- 
tion was circulated at Warsaw and sign- 
ed by thousands of orthodox Jews ask- 
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ing rabbis to refuse to perform mar- 
riage ceremonies for women who have 
bobbed hair, wear short dresses or use 
rouge. The petition submitted to the 
rabbinical council asked that the fathers 
and husbands of such women be exclud- 
ed from the synagogues. 


RUMANIA 


Queen’s Face on Coin. The famous 
features of Queen Marie are to be pre- 
served on the coin of the realm. The 
coins are to be a special issue of 25 and 
50 lei gold pieces to commemorate the 
coronation of King Ferdinand as the 
first sovereign of Greater Rumania. The 
king’s likeness will be on the obverse 
side. 


LITHUANIA 


Trouble with Two Neighbors. Gen. 
Kleszinski was arrested in the act of 
handing over asecret military document 
to an official of the Russian soviet le- 
gation. He was charged with having 
sold 12 such documents. Feeling ran 


high and there was talk of breaking off 











President of Lithuania, Antona Smetona, 
and his wife. He was the first president of 
the small war-born republic, and he succeed- 
ed in getting elected again. The path of 
such presidents is usually paved with revolts. 


relations with Moscow. At the same 
time Germany appealed to the league of 
nations—her first appeal—in the behalf 
of the German population at Meme, a 
former German city now with an inter- 
national status. It was charged that the 
rights of the Germans there were being 
infringed by Lithuanians. 


PHILIPPINES 


Typhoon Plays Havoc. A typhoon 
striking Luzon island and having its at 
Baguio, the summer capital, isolated 15 
provinces. There was believed to be 
little loss of life, but there was great 
damage to property. 


CHINA 


Drive Made on Nationalists. One of 
the biggest battles of the war was start- 
ed around Chumatien in the province of 
Honan, and according to first reports 
the southern Nationalists had suffered 


reverses and heavy casualties. The 
drive toward Hankow, the nationalist 
capital, was begun along the Peking- 
Hankow railroad and was directed by 
Yang Yu-ting, of the staff of Marshal 
Chang Tso-lin, with 70,000 men, For- 
eign observers believed the effort was 
a final concentrated resistance to the 
invading Cantonese, 


, CHILE 


Ibanez Forms New Cabinet. Gen. 
Carlos Ibanez, who has for some time 
been practically dictator of Chile, was 
elected president without opposition. 
He made only two replacements in the 
cabinet he presided over as premier. 
The new premier is Enrique Balmaceda- 
Toro, son of a former president. Presi- 
dent Ibanez announced that he would 
continue his campaign against com- 
munism, 


MEXICO 

Governor’s Wife Kills Woman. Senora 
Magdalena de Ramirez, wife of the 
governor of Jalisco, shot and killed 
Emma Bogarin in front of the latter’s 
home in Mexico City. She then tele- 
graphed her husband that she had shot 
his sweetheart. In her mad jealousy 
she made the trip to the capital for the 
purpose of slaying her rival. 


Burros Barred from Streets. An offi- 
cial order barred burros from all paved 
streets of Mexico City during daylight 
hours. It was explained that the pa- 
tient little beasts of burden “give an 
undignified aspect to a civilized city.” 
The little animals, so long useful to the 
country, were obliged to give way be- 
fore the automobile. 


NICARAGUA 


Marine Kills Liberal General. Capt. 
W. P. Richards of the U. S. marines 
killed Gen. Cabulla, former Liberal, also 
described as a bandit leader, and a 
woman companion. Cabulla was a 
“bad man” with a record of 60 killings, 
and on the day before he had ridden 
through the town in an intoxicated con- 
dition frightening and maltreating the 
inhabitants. Richards, in charge of the 
marines in the section, went to Ca- 
bulla’s house to expostulate and tell him 
such action would not be tolerated. 
Being attacked he shot both Cabulla 
and the woman in self defense. 


BRAZIL 


Troops Guard Former President. As 
former President Arturo Bernardes was 
being sworn in as a member of the 
senate from his native state of Mina 
Geraes troops were called out to guard 
him from. a hooting, whistling mob. The 
demonstration at Rio Janeiro was the 
outgrowth of feeling caused by his 
measures to break up revolutionary ac- 
tivity during his administration. 


AZORES 


De Pinedo Drops in Sea. De Pinedo, 
Italian aviator who crossed the south- 
ern Atlantic and flew over most of 
America, failed to reach Fayal island 
of the Azores on his return flight from 
Newfoundland. Bothered by the fogs 
he was forced to come down on the 
sea, where he floated until found and 
towed in by an Italian ship. 
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SHOW BOA 


aan 








SYNOPSIS 


Kim, a baby girl, is born to Magnolia Ravenal 
(nickramed Maggie and Nola) on board the 
Cotton Blossom Floating Palace, a show boat 
playing the Mississippi river. Magnolia’s moth- 
er, Parthenia Ann Hawks (Parthy, for short), 
wife of Andy Hawks, captain and owner of the 
boat, is taking care of her. Gaylord Ravenal, 
Magnolia’s husband, whom she adores, succeeds 
after others have failed in getting her to take 
some broth. 

From the time Parthy took her first trip on 
the Creole Belle, Capt. Andy’s passenger and 
freight steamer (before he bought the show 
boat) she would snoop around and want to at- 
tend to everybody else’s business. In spite of 
Parthy’s objections to the show boat business 
Andy buys the Cotton Blossom. He takes Parthy 
and Magnoliaabout the boat on a tourof inspec- 
tion. hey meet Elly Chipley (Lenore La 
Verne) ahd Julie Dozier, actresses, also Doe 
who goes ahead of the show advertising, book- 


ing etc. Queenie and Jo are cook and kitchen 
helper. Jo entertains Magnolia with negro 
songs a banjoand Queenie sings! When Mag- 


nolia leaves school in Thebes in ghe early spring 
she keeps up her studies on the boat. She also 
takes piano lessons from George, the calliope 
performer. Schultzy, Elly’s husband, is direc- 
tor of show boat company. Other actors are: 
Steve, Julie’s husband, Mr. and Mfrs, Means, 
Frank and Ralph. Windy (so named because 
healmost never talks) is the pilot. Elly deserts 
Schultzy to try to become a great actress in the 
cities and Magnolia, now a young woman, be- 
comes an actress on the show boat, 





A year passed. Magnolia was a fixture in 
the company. Now, as she, in company 
with Parthy or Mis’ Means-or Mrs. Soaper, 
appeared on the front street of this or that 
little river town, she was stared at and 
commented on. Round-eyed little girls, 
swinging on the front gate, gazed at her 
much as she had gazed, not so many years 
before, at Elly and Julie as they had saun- 
tered down the shady path of her own 
street in Thebes. She loved the life. She 
worked hard. She cherished the admiration 
and applause. She fook her work seriously. 
Certainly she did not consider herself an 
apostle of art. She had_no illusions about 
herself as an actress. But she did thrive 
on the warm electric current that flowed 
from those river audiences made up of min- 
ers, farmers, negroes, housewives, harvest- 
ers, backwoodsmen, villagers, over the foot- 
lights, to her. A naive people, they accepted 
their theater without question, like chil- 
dren. That which they saw they believed. 
They hissed the villain, applauded the 
heroine, wept over the plight of the wrong- 
ed. The plays were as naive as the audi- 
ence. In them, on-rushing engines were 
cheated of their victims; mill wheels were 
stopped in the nick of time; heroes, bo id 
hand and foot and left to be crushed under 
iron wheels,. were rescued by the switch- 
man’s ubiquitous daughter. Sheriffs pop- 
ped up unexpectedly in hidden caves. They 
were the minstrels of the rivers, these 
players, telling in terms of blood, love, 
and adventure the crude saga of a new 
country. . 
~Frank, the Heavy, promptly fell in love 
with Magnolia. Parthy, quick to mark the 
sheep’s eyes he cast in the direction of the 
ingenue lead, watched him with a tigress 
glare, and though he lived on the Cotton 
Blossom, as did Magnolia; saw her all day, 
daily; probably. was seldom.more than a 
hundred feet removed from her, he never 
spoke to her alone and certainly never was 
able to touch her except in the very public 
glare of the footlights with some hundreds 
of pairs of eyes turned on the two by the 
Cotton Blossom audiences. He lounged 
disconsolately after her, a large and some- 
what splay-footed fellow whose head was 
too small for his shoulders, giving him the 
look of an inverted exclamation point. 

His unrequited and unexpressed passion 
for Magnolia would have bothered that 
young lady and her parents very little were 
it not for the fact that his emotions began 
to influence his,art. In his scenes on the 
stage with her he became more and more 
uncertain of his lines. Not only that, his 
attitude and tone as villain of the piece 
took on a tender note most mystifying to 
the audience, accustomed to seeing villainy 
black, with no half tones.. When he should 
have been hurling Magnolia into the mill 





“Leave him be till we get to 
Then, if anything busts, why, I can always 
get some kind of a fill-in there.” 


—— ome 





stream or tying her brutally to the track, 


or lashing her with a horsewhip or snarling 
at her like a wolf, he became a cooing dove.._ to 


His blows were caresses. His baleful glare 


became a simper of adoration. 


“Do you intend to speak to that sheep, 


or shall 12?” demanded Parthy of her hus- 


band. 
“T’ll do it,” Andy assured her, hurriedly. 
New Orleans. 


They had been playing the Louisiana par- 
ishes—little settlements between New Or- 


leans and Baton Rouge, their inhabitants 
a mixture of French and 
wandered disconsolately through the min- 


Creole. Frank had 











The British royal guards like to “high hat’ 
other soldiers. One reason is because they 
wear bearskin helmets worth about $50 apiece. 
However, these “busbys” as they are called 
appear only on dress occasions. When in, the 
field the guards wear campaign equipment. 
Here are the dress hats being loaded on a van 
preparatory to being stored away while the 
guards are on duty in China. ‘ 








iature cathedral which each little parish 
boasted and, returning, had spoken dark- 
ly of abandoning the stage for the church. 

New Orleans meant mail for the Cotton 
Blossom troupe. With that mail came trou- 
ble.. Schultzy, white but determined, ap- 
proached Capt. Andy, letter in hand. “I 
got to go, Cap. She needs me.” 

“Go!” squeaked Andy. His squeak was 
equivalent to a bellow in a man of ordinary 
stature. “Go where? What d’you mean, 
she?” But he knew. 

Out popped Parthy, scenting trouble. 

Schultzy held out a letter written oncheap 
paper, lined, and smelling faintly of anti- 
septic. “She’s in the hospital at Little Rock. 
Says she’s had an operation. She ain’t 
got a cent.” 

_ “Pl take my oath on that,” Parthy put 
in, pungently. 

“You can’t go and leave me flat now, 
Schultzy.” 

“I got to go, I tell you. Frank can play 
leads till you get somebody, or till I get 
back. Old Means can play utility at a pinch, 
and Doc can do general business.” 

“Frank,” announced Parthy, with terri- 
ble distinctness, “will play no leads in this 
company, and so I tell you, Hawks.” 

“Who says he’s going to! A fine-looking 
lead he’d make, with that pin-head of his, 
and those elephant’s hooks. . . . Now 
looka here, Schultzy. You been-a trouper 
long enough to know you can’t leave a show 
in the ditch like this. No real show-boat 
actor’d do it, and you know it.” 

“Sure I know it. I wouldn’t do it for 
myself, no matter what. But it’s her. 
wrote her a letter, time she left. I got her 
bookings. I said if the time comes you 
need me, leave me know, and I'll come. And 
she needs me, and she left me know, and 
Pm coming.” 


"You can 
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1 demanded 
us in the lurch like tha: 
now you after all these y: 


“How about us!” 
“Leavin 
Elly an 
fine pair, the two of you.” 


“Now, Parthy !” 

“Oh, I’ve no patience with you, | 
Always letting people get the best o 

“But I told you,” Schultzy began, 
arfully, “it’s for her, not me. Sh« 

pe up somebody here ji: 
Orleans. I bet there’s a dozen better 
than me laying around the docks th 
ute. I got to talking to a fellow a 
ago, down on the wharf. This pla 
all jammed up with freight, and I wa 
ing to get by so’s I could come abo 
said Iwas an actor on the Cotton B! 
and he said he’d acted and that wa 
he’d like.” 

“Yes,” snapped Parthy. “I supp. 
would. ‘What does he think this 
bumbeat! Plenty of wharf rats i: 
Orleans’d like nothing better——” 

Schultzy pointed to where a slim 
leaned indolently against a huge p: 
case—one of hundreds of idlers dotti 
great New Orleans plank landing. 

Andy adjusted the pair of anci 
noculars through which he recent! 
been scanning the wharf and the ci 

ond the levee. He surveyed the ¢) 
ounging figure. 

“I'd go ashore and talk to him, I wa: 
advised Schultzy. 

Andy put down the glasses and sta 
Schultzy in amazement. “Him! \ 
couldn’t go up and talk to him about 
on no show boat. He’s a gentlema) 

“Here,” said Parthy, abruptly, he: 
osity piqued. She in turn traine 
glasses on the object of the discussio 
survey was brief but ample. “He n 
a gentleman. But nobody feels a 
man with a crack in his shoe, and hx 


one. I can’t say I like the looks of 
specially. But with Schultzy playi 
this dirty trick—well, that’s wi! 


amounts to, and there’s no sense tryi 
prettify it—we can’t be choosers. !’ 
step down talk to him if I was you, Ha 
This, then, turned out:to be Mag 
first glimpse of Gaylord Ravenal—a 
elegant figure in garments whose 1 
cut and fine material served, at a dis! 
to conceal their shabbiness., Leaning 
ily against a tall packing case dump: 
the wharf by some freighter, he gazed 
him and tapped indolently the tip 
shining (and cracked) boot with a 
quisite little ivory-topped malacca 
There was about him an air of distin 
an atmosphere of richness. On close: 
imity you saw that the broadcloth 
shiny, the fine linen of the shirt fro: 
cuffs the least bit frayed, the slim 
undeniably split, the hat (a delicate 
and set a little on one side) soiled 
pale gray hat must never be. Fro: 
Cotton Blossom deck you saw him a 
son, perhaps, of some rich Louisiana | 
er, idling a moment at the water’s 
Waiting, doubtless, for one of th 
river packets—the floating palaces o 
Mississippi—to bear him luxuriously 
up the river to his plantation landing. 
truth was that Gaylord Ravenal was 
the river gamblers called broke. Si 
he would have told you. .No one ! 
better right to use the term than h: 
his two possessions, save the sorry c! 
he had on, one was the little malacca 
And though he might part with cuff 
shirt studs and, if necessary, shirt its: 
would always cling to that little ma 
cane, emblem of good fortune, his m: 
It had turned on him temporarily. 
his was the gambler’s superstitious n 
Tomorrow the cane would bring him 
Not only was Gaylord broke; he had 
politely notified the chief of police of 
Orleans that he was in town. The cal! 
not entirely one of social obligation 
had a certain statutory side as wel! 
the first place, Chief of Police Vallon, 
sudden political spasm of virtue, end« 
ing to clear New vesigy mod gy professi 
gamblers, had given therm ali 24 h 
shrift. In the second place, this parti: 
visitor would have come under the hea 
New Orleans undesirables on his own 
vate account, even though his profes 
had been that of philanthropist. 





| 


Gay lord 
Ravenal had one year-old notch to his 6\'" 
at It had been a shot fired in self-defense 
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The evidence proved this, and Ravenal’s 


final vindication followed. But New Or- 
jeans gathered her civic skirts about her 
ani pointed_a finger of dismissal toward 
the door. Hereafter,-should he enter, his 
first visit must be to the chief_of police; 
and 24 hours—no more—must be the limit 
of his stay in the city. 

The evening before, he had stepped off 
the river packet Lady Lee, now to be seen 
jving alongside the New Orleans landing 
together with a hundred other craft. His 
94 hours would expire this evening. Cer- 
tainly he had not meant to find himself in 
New Orleans. He had come aboard the 
Lady Lee at St. Louis, his finances low, his 
hopes high, his erstwhile elegant garments 
in their present precarious state. He had 
planned, following the game of cards in 
which he immediately immersed himself, to 
come ashore at Memphis or, at the latest, 
Natchez, with his finances raised to the 
high level of his hopes. Unfortunately his 
was an honest and over-eager game. His 
sole possession, beside the little slim mal- 
acea cane (itself of small tangible value) 
was a singularly clear blue-white diamond 
ring which he never wore. It was a relic of 
luckier days before his broadcloth had be- 
come shiny, his linen frayed, his boots split. 
In the trip that lasted, unexpectedly, from 
St. Louis to New Orleans, he had won and 
lost that ring six times. When the Lady Lee 
. had nosed her way into the Memphis land- 
ing, and again at Natchez, it had been out 
of his possession. He had stayed on board, 
perforce. Half an hour before coming into 
New Orleans he had it again, had kept 
it. The game of cards had lasted days, and 
he rose from it the richer by exactly nothing 
at all. 

He had glanced out of the Lady Lee’s sa- 
loon window, his eyes bloodshot from sleep- 
lessness, his nerves jangling, his hands 
twitching, his face drawn; but that face 
shaven, those hands immaculate. Gaylord 
Ravenal, in luck or out, had the habits and 
instincts of a gentleman. ‘ 

“Good Lord!” he exclaimed now, “this 
looks like—it is New Orleans!” It was 
N’Yawlins as he said it. 

“What did you think it was?” growled 
one of the players, who had temporarily 
owned the diamond several times during 
the journey down river. “What did you 
think it was? Shanghai?” 

“I wish it was,” said Gaylord Ravenal. 
Somewhat dazedly he walked down the 
Lady Lee’s gangplank and retorted testily 
to a beady-eyed >giant-footed gentleman 
who immediately spoke to him in a low and 
not unfriendly tone, “Give me time, can’t 
you! I haven’t been 24 hours stepping from 
the gangplank to this wharf, have I? Well, 
then!” 

“No offense, Gay,” said the gentleman, 
his eyes still searching the other passen- 
gers as they filed across the narrow gang- 
plank. “Just thought I’d remind you, case 
of trouble. You know how Vallon is.” 


Vallon had said, briefly, later, “That’s all 
right, Gay. But by this time tomorrow eve- 


” 


ning——” He had eyed Ravenal’s raiment 
with a comprehending eye. “Cigar?” The 
weed .he proffered was slim, pale, and 


frayed as the man who stood before him. 
Gaylord Ravenal’s jangling nerves aehe 
for the solace of tobacco; but he viewed this 
palpably second-hand gift with a glance of 
disdain that was a triumph of thespirit over 
the flesh. Certainly no man handicapped 
by his present sartorial and social deficien- 
cies was justified in raising a quizzical right 
vearen in the manner employed by Rave- 
hat. 

“What did you call it?” said he now. 

Vallon looked at it. He was not a quick- 
witted gentleman. “Cigar.” 

“Optimist.” And strolled out of the 
chief’s office, swinging the little malacca 
cane. So then, you now saw him leaning 
moodily against a wooden case on the New 
Orleans plank wharf, distinguished, shabby, 
dapper, handsome, broke, and 24. 

It was with some amusement that he had 
watched the crew of the Mollie Able bring 
the flat unwieldy bulk of the Cotton Blos- 
som into the wharfside in the midst of the 
confusion of packets, barges, steamboats, 
tugs, flats, tramp boats, shanty boats. He 
had spoken briefly and casually to Schultzy 
while that bearer of evil tidings, letter in 
hand, waited impatiently on the dock as the 
Cotten Blossom was fted to a landing 
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position farther upstream. He had seen 
these floating theaters of the Mississippi 
and the Ohio many times, but he had never 
before engaged one of their actors in con- 
versation. 

“Juvenile lead!” he had exclaimed, un- 
able to hide something of incredulity in his 
voice. Schultzy, an anxious eye on the Mol- 
lie Able’s tedious maneuvers, had just 
made clear to Ravenal his own position in 
the Cotton Blossom troupe. Ravenal, sur- 
veying the furrowed brow, the unshaven 
cheeks, the careless dress, the lack-luster 
eye, had involuntarily allowed to creep 
into his tonesomething of the astonishment 
he felt. 

Schultzy made a little deprecating ges- 
ture with his hands, his shoulders. “I guess 
I don’t look like no juvenile lead, and that’s 
a fact. But I’m all shot to pieces. Took a 
drink the size of this”—indieating per- 
haps five fingers—“up yonder on Canal 
street. No drinking allowed on that show 
boat. Well, sir, never felt it no more’n it 
had been water. I just got news my wife’s 
sick in the hospital.” _ 

Ravenal made a little perfunctory sound 
of sympathy. “In New Orleans?” 

“Little Rock, Arkansas. I’m going, 
a dirty trick, but I’m going.” 

“How do you mean, dirty trick?” Rav- 
enal was mildly interested in this confiding 
stranger. 

“Leave the show flat like that. I don’t 
know what they’ll do. I ” He saw that 
the Cotton Blossom was now snugly at 
ease in her new position, and that her 
gangplank had again been lowered. He 
turned away abruptly, without a good-by, 
went perhaps 10 paces, came back five and 
called to Ravenal. “You ever acted?” 

“Acted !” 

“On the stage. Acted. Been an actor.” 

Ravenal threw back his handsome head 
and laughed as he would have thought, 10 
minutes ago, he never could laugh again. 
“Me! An actor! N ’ then, suddenly 
sober, thoughtful even—“Why, yes. Yes.” 
And eyeing Schultzy through half-shut lids 
he tapped the tip of his shiny shabby boot 
with the smart little malacca cane. Schultzy 
was off again toward the Cotton Blossom. 

If Ravenal was aware of the scrutiny to 
which he was subjected through the binocu- 
lars, he gave no sign as he lounged ele- 
gantly on the wharf watching the busy 
waterside scene with an air of indulgent 
amusement that would have made the on- 
looker receive with incredulity the informa- 
tion that the law was even then snapping 
at his heels. 

Capt. Andy Hawks scampered off the Cot- 
ton Blossom and approached this figure, 
employing none of the finesse that the sit- 
uation called for. “I understand you’ve 
acted on the stage.” 

Gaylord Ravenal elevated the right eye- 
brow and looked down his aristocratic nose 
at the capering little captain. “I am Gay- 
lord Ravenal, of the Tennessee Ravenals. 
I failed to catch your name.” 

“Andy Hawks, captain and owner of the 
Cotton Blossom Floating Palace Theater.” 
He jerked a thumb over his shoulder at the 
show boat. 

“Ah, yes,” said Ravenal, with polite un- 
enthusiasm. He allowed his patrician glance 
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by this Cincinnati lady, this rubber fan ab- 
sorbs sound waves and transmits them to the 


body’s structures. Sensitive deaf persons are 


enabled to this apparatus. 
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to rest idly a moment on the Cotton Blos- 
som, lying squat and dumpy alongside the 
landing. 

Capt. Andy found himself suddenly re- 
gretting that he had not had her painted 
and overhauled. He clutched his whiskers 
in embarrassment, and, under stress of that 
same emotion, blurted the wrong thing. 
“I guess Parthy was mistaken.” The Rav- 
enal eyebrow became interrogatory. Andy 
floundered on. “She said that no man with 
a crack in the shoe——” he stopped, then, 
appalled. 

Gaylord Ravenal looked down at the foot- 
gear under discussion. He looked up at the 
grim and ponderous female figure on the 
forward deck of the show boat. Parthy was 
wearing one of her most uncompromising 
bonnets and a gown noticeably bunchy even 
in that day of unsymmetrical feminine 
fashions. Black was not becoming to Mrs. 
Hawks’s sallow coloring. Lumpy black was 
fatal. If anything could have made this 
figure less attractive than it actually was, 
Ravenal’s glance would seem to have done 
so. “That—ah—lady?” 

“My wife,’ said Andy. Then, mindful 
of the maxim of the sheep and the lamb, 
he went the whole way. “We’ve lost our 
juvenile lead. Fifteen a week and found. 
Chance to see the world. No responsibility. 
Schultzy said you said ... I i 
Parthy said .. .” 
he stopped. 

“Am [ to understand that I am being of- 
fered the position of—ah—juvenile lead on 
the’—the devastating glance upward— 
“Cotton Blossom Floating Palace rm 

“That’s the size of it,” interrupted Andy, 
briskly. After all, even this young man’s 
tone and manner could not quite dispel 
that crack in the boot. Andy knew that 
no one wears a split shoe from choice. 

“No responsibility,” he repeated. “A 
chance to see life.” 

“l’ve seen it,” in the tone of one who did 
not care for what he has beheld. His eyes 
were on a line with the Cotton Blossom’s 
deck. His gaze suddenly became concen- 
trated. A tall slim figure in white had 
just appeared on the upper deck, forward— 
the bit of deck that !ooked for all the world 
like a nautical veranda. It led off Mag- 
nolia’s bedroom. The slim white figure was 
Magnolia. Preparatory to going ashore she 
was taking a look at this romantic city 
which she always had loved, and which she, 
in company with Andy or Doc, had roamed 
a dozen times since her first early child- 
hood trip on the Creole Belle. 

~ Her dress was bunchy, too, as the mode 
demanded. But where it was not bunchy 
it was very tight. And its bunchiness thus 
only served to emphasize the slimness of 
the snug areas. Her black hair was drawn 
smoothly away from the temples and into 
a waterfall at the back. Her long fine head 
and throat rose exquisitely above the little 
pleated frill that finished the neckline of 
her gown. She carried her absurd berib- 
boned and beflowered high-crowned hat in 
her hand. A graceful, pliant, slim young 
figure in white, surveying the pandemonium 
that was the New Orleans levee. Columns 
of black rose from a hundred steamer 
stacks. Freight barrels and boxes went 
hurtling through the air, were shoved or 
carried across the plank wharf to the ac- 
companiment of shouting and sweating and 
swearing. Negroes everywhere. Band boxes, 
carpet bags, babies, drays, carriages, wheel- 
barrows, carts. Beyond the levee rose the 
old salt warehouses. Beyond these lay 
Canal street. Magnolia was going into 
town with her father and her mother. Andy 
had promised her supper at Antoine’s and 
an evening at the old French theater. She 
knew scarecely 10 words of French. Andy, 
if he had known it in his childhood, had 
quite forgotten it now. Parthy looked upon 
it as the language of sin and the yellow- 
back paper novels. But all three found en- 
joyment in the grace and color and bril- 
liance of the performance and the audience 
—both of a sort to be found nowhere else 
in the whole country. Andy’s enjoyment 
was tinged and heightened by a vague 
nostalgia; Parthy’s was the enjoyment of 
suspicion. She always —— the play’s 
high scenes were going to be more risque 
than they actually were. : 

From her vantage point Magnolia stood 
glancing alertly about her, enjoying the 


(Continued on page 22) 
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The government intends reducing the 
size of the dollar Hill. Making it fit 
its reduced spending value, so to speak. 


Among the good things resulting from 
Lindbergh’s famous flight was tempor- 
ary exclusion of murder and scandal 
from the front page. 


Women can read men “like a book,” 
they say. Perhaps that is why there 
are more well-read men/than well-read 
women. 


Most meisithlicesae aaa to be having 
much trouble over deciding whether 
Coolidge will run again. The president 
says nothing to help them. Possibly he 
is having the same trouble over the 
same questign. 


Pittsburgh woman is suing for $15,- 
000 damages because she found a dead 
mouse in a bottle of “pop” beer. How 
unreasonable; she didn’t expect it would 
stay alive, did she? 


When a communist or an anarchist is 
caught with a bomb in his hand trying 
to destroy life or property and is haled 
into court he defends his right of “free 
speech.” It is at least a concession that 
he does not have a right to destroy. 


A man who said he drove four mules 
all through the war with Spain just 
wrote to “Secretary of War Alger” about 
a pension. He appears to belong to the 
mule age in more senses than one, 


g 
Among the people in this world it is 
hard to be fond of is the autoist who 
makes a big splurge to pass you and 
then turns off the road or parks as soon 


as he gets by. 


Gg 

An English judge having to put, a 
commercial value on a wife in a claims 
suit thought for a moment and settled 
on two shillings and sixpence—about 
60 cents. The wife in question had left 
her husband and gone with another 
man, which makes one wonder why 
the judge set so high a price on her. 


An I of a highbrow peri- 
odical claims that that periodical con- 
tains “the weirdest collection of oddi- 
ties ever salvaged from the vastidity of 
news.” Can you beat that? Evidently 
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the class of fellows who formerly acted 
as “spielers” for side-shows are now 
in the magazine game. 


Civilization moves in circles, they say. 
Anyway, the great growth of automo- 
bile touring seems to be bringing back 
the old-fashioned country inn which 
went out with the passing of the stage 
coach, 

q 


The late custom of having a week for 
this, a week for that and a week for 
something else has been so overdone, 
overcrowded and overloaded that it is 
becoming very weak indeed. 


( THIS. KILLING BUSINESS 


‘One of the greatest industries, and 
one of the heaviest expensé items of 
civilized people has been, and still is, 
to invent and develop more efficient 
ways and means to kill human beings. 

England, the world has just been in- 
formed, has completed, after four years 
of labor, the most powerful battleship 
afloat. It is the Nelson, war vessel of 








—Cartoon in Los Angeles Times. 


It’s hard to understand why France and 
Italy hold on to cannon in preference to 
grasping extended relief. 








35,000 tons—some 3000 tons ahead of 
anything we have. It is 702 feet long— 
150 feet longer than the Washington 
monument bying on the ground—longer 
than a city block. It carries nine 16- 
inch guns, as well as a battery of guns 
of smaller size. It will cost $2,000,000 
a year to keep this floating fort going. 
A sister ship of the Nelson—the Rodney 
—will also be completed this year. 

Think of it! That great warship, and 
hundreds of other warships, will never 
earn a cent, or bé of the slightest com- 
mercial or industrial use. It will be 
from its very inception a dead weight, 
a dead expense, with all of its cost of 
$50,000,000 or so. It has, and can have, 
only one object—destruction of life 
and property! 

England is only one nation—spend- 
ing more, perhaps, than most others 
simply because she has more to spend— 
but all the rest are sinking annual mil- 
lions into the same sort of preparations 
to kill human beings. 

There has been much talk of dis- 
armament, especially naval disarma- 
ment. But this is not talk. This is 
action! 

What greater folly than for people 
everywhere to be spending millions on 
new and bigger guns and knives, and 
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deadlier poison for the sole purpos 
killing their neighbors? When 
culture, morality and common sen: 
sert- themselves? 


Mr. Obelinsky Gnbaks, head o! 
soviet delegation at the Geneva econo». 
ic conference, took a final fling «| th 
league of nations that had invited 
and his communistic comrades t 
meeting. The league, he told the leg 
members, “is an instrument of cajitq). 
ism and a cloak of imperialist naj ion; 
for crushing weaker nations.” Coiing 
from the nation that spent millions { 
stir up Chinese communists and wry 
them to war against foreigners as \¢\| 
as other Chinese; and from the ¢\\ erp. 
ment that had spent other mil 5 to 
foment and prolong labor trou ind 
disorder in England—coming fre: such 
a source the kick at the league w.s jy 
the nature of a compliment. A min js 
often very wisely judged by the ene) ies 
he makes—also by those who acce})! his 
courtesies and then criticize him. |}: 
league need not worry over Mr, Oblin- 
sky Ossinsky’s left-handed  conili- 
mentskys. 


g. 
ITALY’S NEW NOBILITY 

Italy’s new nobles are to be | 
who have lived nobly. It is a splendid 
idea which Mussolini presumably (e- 
veloped in one of his spare moments. 

The new order is the “Nobility of 
Good Conduct,” and it is properly cred- 
ited by the Italian Heraldic college, the 
supreme authority on aristocracy ani 
nobility in Italy. To win membership 
a candidate must show that he ani il 
his family have had an unsullied record 
for good conduct for 30 years. He must 
establish by documentary proof that he 
—— kin have conformed in « 
way “during that period to high si 
ards of honor and upright living. If his 
grandfather was hanged for stealins : 
horse that, presumably would not c: 

Of course the new nobles must have : 
sign of their rank. It is to be a coat-o/- 
arms like, but different from, the c: 
of-arms of the old nobility. The noble 
of good conduct may choose his « 
but it must show a burnished helme! ')- 
stead of the crown of the old order. (/ 
course members of the new order ill 
long for that crown on their ’scutcheon, 
and will never be satisfied until [!icy 
get it, but—no possession is perfect. 
When the old Roman “nobiles” enjo\«! 
the right of having images of thei: 
cestors the “ignobiles” were just (ying 
to have that right too. Now that 
body can have them nobody wanis 
them. 

Certainly the new idea is right—i! 
you must have some marks and vis'))!¢ 
signs of your nobility. True nobi!'!y 
is the nobility of action and right livi1. 
“Pretty is as pretty does,” according (0 
the spider and fly poet. Whether lalc!- 
ed “noble” or not people of high ide:!s 
and clean lives have always been (!¢ 
world’s true noblemen. And they 2! 
ways will be. 

The old idea of the king artificia!!y 
and arbitrarily stamping some po!!! 
cian or financier as “noble,” or “bluc- 
blooded,” a man to be looked up (0 


henceforth, to be respected and regan: 
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ed as inherently superior is plain 
“hunk.” And then to hold that all his 
descendants must be and are of finer, 
higher blood and superior to all un- 
titled persons, who must look up to 
them, is even plainer bunk. But it is 
just such’ bunk as many human beings 
go crazy about and get envious about 
even though they pooh-pooh the whole 
thing. 

It is to be hoped that Mussolini’s new 
order and idea of nobility will open the 
eyes of the old world and make them 
see the difference between bunk and 
the real thing. 


From what we have seen of free 
verse we agree that it ought to be free. 
It is hard to see why anybody would 
pay anything for it. 


q 
EVERYBODY DRINK MILK 


What did Lindbergh call for first 
after he had completed his record- 
making trip across the Atlantic by air? 
Did he call for a bottle of champagne? 
No. Did he ask for a drink of gin? 
No. Did he clamor for whisky, or 
brandy or rum, or beer? No. Did he 
order a Coca-Cola or a ginger ale or 


any of the thousand and one beverages 


out of a bottle that are claimed to be 
so refreshing? No. 

What did he ask for? According to 
the press dispatches he asked for a bot- 
tle of milk and a roll! 

What a health lesson, what a temper- 
ance sermon is contained in this simple 
and homely-statement. Lindbergh could 
never have made that flight, requiring 
as it did such quick thinking, supreme 
nerve and endurance, if he had been 
trained on booze. He is a monumental 
proof of the value of living a sane, 
temperate life, if a person wants to 
accomplish anything. 

The different beverage manufacturers 
are all advertising in all sorts of ways 
to boost the sale of their products. Not 
only are people urged to try a given 
drink once, but they are lured into 
the habit of drinking it regularly. In 
time they come to depend on it. This 
is extremely profitable to the manu- 
turers and dealers, it is true, but 
the consumers get very little for their 
money. 

How much more sensible it would be 
if people were educated up to drinking 
milk, as Lindbergh does. Then they 
would get something wholesome and 
nourishing for what they spend. The 
farming industry, on which we all must 
depend for our-food, would be benefited 
and the nation as a whole would begin 
to show gains in achievement and in 
happiness. 

Unfortunately the milk producers are 
not organized and standardized suffi- 
ciently to enable them to put their case 
before the public and keep it there. It 
costs a vast amount of money to ad- 
vertise on a large scale and in work of 
this sort you can’t expect to see results 
right off. 

The dairymen of the East have ad- 
vertised to some extent but the matter 
has not been carried on with enough 
energy. Now some of the co-operative 
creameries of the West are preparing 
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to advertise butter. They are going to 
tax themselves a cent for. every pound 
of butter produced and spend this in 
telling the world about their -product. 

If the milk producers would put aside 
a cent for every gallon of milk pro- 
duced and would use this in the same 
way, they could very soon double the 
consumption of milk. The farming 
business could be put on its feet and 
the people at large would profit. 

The Pathfinder suggests a nation-wide 
milk-boosting campaign. Let the slogan 
be: “Do as Lindbergh Does—Drink 
Milk.” Get milkmen and dealers every- 
where to put up signs to this effect. 
Get local papers to take up the idea 
and push it editorially. Enlist schools, 
churches, scout troops, women’s organi- 
zations, civic clubs, public officials, doc- 
tors, dentists and everybody who is in- 
terested in social betterment. Publicity 
of this’ sort costs nothing and it will 
do a world of good. It will help combat 
the use of stimulants and worthless 
concoctions and will produce a nation 
of Lindberghs. 


’ 


¢ 
In line with the pres@nt ask-me-a-- 


question vogue we should like to know 
if anybody ever heard of a vice-presi- 
dent who wanted a third term, 


We read that an Mectrically control- 
led tractor without-the aid of a human 
hand plowed 20 acres of land in Ne- 
braska. That ought to be a great en- 
couragement in. the back-to-the-farm 
movement, 

q 


BIGOTS 


In the old days in England when a 
Catholic sovereign came to the throne 
he, or she, would demand that all sub- 
jects be Catholic or be punished. Then 
next there would be a Protestant sov- 
ereign who would demand that all citi- 
zens be Protestant or be chastised. It 
just depended on how the king or queen 
felt about it. 

Very absurd, narrow, selfish and vi- 
cious, we can all agree. 

But what about some of our state gov- 
ernors? If they happen to be worldly 
and sporty they try to have things “wide 
open.” If they happen to have a lot of 
ingrown piety they try to run the whole 
(state according to their personal blue 
bent. They are the kind of men who 
driving on a highway would make all 











—Cartoon in New York Herald Tribune. 


Both parties disclaim ownership of the 
fence-walker. 
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cars go at the same rate of speed as 
their own, if they could. 

It takes broad-minded men to see both 
sides of a question, and a good hearted 
one to practice self-restraint. Too many 
people in authority always have been 
narrow-minded and selfish. 

g 

Geography students “bounding” Loui- 
siana of late could best locate it as 
“mostly under the Mississippi river.” 


OLD WORLD WAYS 


Europe has two custonis that we 
should be plenty thankful that this 
country doesn’t have. One is to have 
a big excitement at funerals; the other 
is to have the unwashed and bewhis- 
kered communist monopolize the May 
pole and the May day dance, and try 
to be queen of the May. 

At the funeral of a big politician, 
especially if he is a radical or a reform- 
er, there are fiery orations, processions, 
demonstrations and possibly riots. With 
such will and vim do the celebrants go 
about making it a great funeral that they 
must often be impatient for the “ex- 
cuse” to die. Such elaborate and well 
loaded speeches must, at least, be pre- 
pared partly ahead of time. If the ex- 
piring hero were to get well he would 
cause a lot of disappointment. During 
the World war a celebrated radical died 
and was quietly buried by order of the 
military, but the demonstrators would 
not be cheated of their speeches and 
songs. They waited for years and then 
had a bigger funeral celebration than 
ever. 

On the tomb of an Indian chief buried 
at Washington are carved his last mem- 
orable words, “Let the big guns fire 
over my grave.” A radical leader in 
Europe does not have to make such a 
request. He knows there will be plenty 
of fire, and smoke too, at his grave. 

An even more ludicrous custom is the 
May day celebration. We who have 
read poetry and light fiction of the past 
were entertained with accounts of the 
Queen of May and her many princesses, 
their May pole, their dances and their 
universal airy-like, fairy-like celebra- 
tions’ and poetical good times by way 
of ushering in the “merry month of 
May.” It was all very nice and attrac- 
tive indeed. 

But now May day—the first of May 
every year—is the day that non-work- 
ers, non-shavers, bomb-throwers and 
propagandists have made especially 
their own. They have set the red flag 
on the top of the May pole, and they 
dance to the singing of the “Interna- 
tional.” They have murdered the Queen 
of May¥and they advocate similar con- 
sideration for all other queens, kings, 
presidents, tuchuns, policemen and 
country constables. Just why these 
cute communists have adopted May day 
as their day is a mystery. Why not All- 
Fools’ day? 


It’s getting so that when anyone wants 
to throw a monkeywrench into any 
organization or movement all he has to 
do is to cry “red!” This is an effective 
crimp because it challenges the patriot- 
ism of anyone who dares offer objection. 
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Question } Box —~ 








The Spanish Main 
_ Where was the Spanish Main? 
Originally the term Spanish Main was 


. applied to the mainland of South 


America between the mouth of the Ori- 
noco river and the Isthmus of Panama. 
This region was called the Spanish Main 
to distinguish it from the island pos- 
sessions of Spain in the West Indies. 
Later, however, the term Spanish Main 
was also applied to the adjacent waters, 
especially to the Caribbean Sea. We 
hear the term most frequently in con- 
nection with the buccaneers who in- 
habited the Spanish Main. By exten- 
sion the route of Spanish trade ships 
between Spain and America was in- 
cluded in the Spanish Main. Of course 
the term is now purely historical. The 
application of “main” to the ocean in 
this connection was made the easier 
from the fact that during the 16th cen- 
tury the high seas were called the main 
sea as distinguished from local seas. 
Sometimes it was shortened to “main.” 


Passenger Pigeons 
What has become of the wild pigeons 
which were so plentiful years ago. 
There were millions of these birds in 
southern Minnesota and northern Iowa 








There is a reason for 


World-Wide 
Confidence 


IN 
SMITH BONDS 


EVERY safeguard and provision, our long 
experience in the First Mortgage field rec- 
ommends, is utilized for the benefit of the 
investor. - 


EVERY Smith Bond is secured by a First 
Mortgage on improved Real Estate—a First 
lien on land and building; a first lien in 
effect on net property earnings, the owner 
being required to make monthly payments 
in advance for interests and a portion of the 
principal. 


EVERY Mortgage that secures a Smith Bond 
issue is a first mortgage on property advan- 
tageously located, whose valuation, as estab- 
lished by consent and reputable apprais- 
ers, is substantially in excess of the first 
mortgage. 

These and many other 

important factors make 


SMITH On eg They Yield 


Shtahast a 61%2% 
Income Satisfactory 
Denominations of $1000, $500, $100. 


Maturing from 2 to 10 years. 


Detafled information concerning SMITH 
BONDS and the safeguards that protect 
your investment may be had on request. 


Ask for Booklet No. “7-29.” 


The F. H. SMITH CO. 


Founded 1873 


Smith Building, Washington, D. C. 
285 Mudison Ave., New York,N Y. 
Continental & Commercial Bank 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill, 


St. Louis 


BOSTON 
MINNEAPOLIS 





from 1870 to 1874. Suddenly they dis- 
appeared and have not returned. 

The sudden and complete disappear- 
ance of these birds has never been ac- 
counted for. The entire species has 
disappeared from the face of the earth. 
The last known survivor is supposed to 
have died in a Cincinnati zoological 
park in 1914. Audubon and Wilson, 
early naturalists, reported that they 
saw flocks of the pigeons eight or 10 
miles long, more than a mile wide and 
so thick that they clouded the sun as 
they passed. When they settled down 
on a forest for the night trees broke 
down under their weight. Their cooing 
and the whirring of their wings were 
so loud that the report of a gun could 
not be heard. During the breeding 
season hundreds of them would build 
their nests in a single tree. The early 
settlers shot them by the thousands and 
knocked them down with clubs and 
poles. But as the population increased 
and the forest was cleared away the 
passenger pigeons began to disappear 
and kept on disappearing until there 
wasn’t a single specimen left. 


Edgar A. Guest 

Where is the home of Edgar A. Guest, 
the poet? 

Guest lives in Detroit, Mich. He was 
born in Birmingham, England, in 1881 
and came to the United States when he 
was 10 years of age. From the first he 
made his home in Detroit. He has 
published many volumes of verse and is 
known as “the people’s poet.” 


. “Including the Scandinavian” 


Why is “Copyrighted in all foreign 
countries, including the Scandinavian” 
printed in some books? 

In 1886 an international copyright 
treaty, known as “The Bern Conven- 
tion,” was signed by most of the coun- 
tries of Europe. By this treaty a work 
copyrighted in one member of the 
union was automatically copyrighted in 
all of them. The Scandinavian coun- 
tries, however, did not at first enter 
this agreement. International copy- 
right in those countries depended upon 
separate agreements with each govern- 
ment. Publishers who took advantage 
of the Bern Convention and who 
also made separate agreements with 
the Scandinavian countries therefore 
thought it wise to print a warning no- 
tice to that effect in their books. Hence 
the notice: “Copyrighted in all foreign 
countries, including the Scandinavian,” 
the “foreign countries” being those na- 
tions which signed the Bern Conven- 
tion. .The necessity of this was elimi- 
nated when the Scandinavian countries 
entered the International Copyright 
Union. Denmark entered in 1903, Nor- 
way in 1896, and Sweden in 1904. 


How Far Snakes Jump 
Can a snake jump off the ground? 
The popular notion that snakes can 
spring from the ground when attacking 


is erroneous; no snake can leap entire- - 
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ly from the ground. It is said t! 
few of the most active species are 

to leap from limb to limb in trees 
none of them can spring upward 
higher limb. The biological su 
says respecting the length of a snai\.’s 
stroke:“The idea that a venomous s)).\k¢ 
ean strike its full length or eve) , 
greater distance is another popular |, 
erroneous belief. When a snake strikes 
from its usual S-shaped curved posit), 
the anterior half of the body whic!) js 
thrown forward must be free from « |||, 
In striking the snake simply straigh! ns 
out the S-shaped curves. It does 0} 
have to be in this position to strike, {or 
observation has shown that when i:1i. 
tated most of our poisonous snakes «an 
strike from almost any position for 
short distances. The greatest lenzth 
of stroke is about three-fourths ‘he 
length of the snake.” 


Star in Moon’s Crescent 


Is it possible for a star to appear in 
the crescent of the moon? 

No, -. star may appear very close to 
the moon, but it can never appear 
actually within the crescent, for the 
simple reason that one cannot ee 
through the moon. 


First Secretary of Statc 


Who was the first secretary of sta 

Themas Jefferson was chosen 
President Washington to be secre! 
of state or secretary of foreign aff.i: 
in the first cabinet. But Jefferson wa 
still in France when the new gov: 
ment began to function. John Jay w: 
secretary of foreign affairs under 
articles of Confederation and acted 
secretary of state, at Washington’s ° 
quest, until Jefferson’s arrival in March, 
1790. 


Madison and Taylor 


How was President Zachary Tay!or 
related to President James Madison? 

They were second cousins, both bein: 
the great-grandsons of James Tay!or 
and Martha Thompson. 


Ae Spanish Armada 


“How many ships were there in the 
fleet of the Spanish Armada? 

The Spanish Armada, or the Invin- 
cible Armada as the Spanish proudly 
called it, consisted of 129 ships, carry- 
ing 20,000 soldiers and 8000 sailors. It 
attacked the English in 1588 and was 
largely destroyed by the strategy of the 
British and by a severe storm. 


Reckon Without Host 

What is the origin and meaning of the 
expression, “I reckoned or counted 
without my host”? 

It means to come to a conclusion 
without c1refully considering the r°- 
sults. Just how it originated is no! 
known, for it dates back several «cn- 
turies. It is supposed to have reference 
to adding upon one’s hotel bill before 
consulting the landlord. There is 2!- 
most sure to be something which the 
guest overlooks. 


WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAID 
Love thyself last: cherish those hearts 
that hate thee—King Henry VIII, Act 3 
Scene 2, 
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Letters from Readers 


Largest Lump of Silver 


1 am sending you a card containing a 
picture of the largest nugget of native 
silver ever mined. It was taken from the 
Smuggler Mine at Aspen, Colo., in 1894 
and weighed 1840 pounds. This is the 
real goods and no josh.—J. B. Stitger, 
Aspen, Colo. 








Vilhjalmer Stefansson 


You refer to “Vilhjalmer Stefansson, 
the famous Swedish explorer.” Stefans- 
son has no Swedish blood in his veins. 
He was born in Manitoba, Canada, of 
Icelandic parents. I happened to be 
born and raisedjn the same community 
and know personatly.—A. S. Bjornson, 
Devils Lake, N. Dak. 


Patrick a Saint 


It is incorrect-to say St. Patrick was 
a saint only by tradition. He has from 
the day of his death been venerated as 
the chief saint of the Irish church. 
Moreover, the name of Patrick ‘3 includ- 
ed in the Roman Martyrolog, where 
it is stated that he was six scoreand two 
years at his death. It may not be in- 
correct to state that he was not canon- 
zed—proclaimed as a saint—in Rome, 
but.there can be no doubt that the 
Roman church has always recognized 
him as a saint. It should be noted with 
regard to the canonization of saints, 
whieh means the issuance of the decree 
ordering the public and general recogni- 
tion of the santity of the person named, 
was the function not of the Church of 
Rome but of the bishop or ecclesiastical 
superior of the region or territory with- 
in which the person so honored had 
lived. In those early ages the great re- 
gional churches were autonomous, pos- 
sessing and exertisingequal power with 
the Church of Rome. The churches of 
Carthage, Alexandria, Constantinople, 
Antioch, Jerusalem and other places 
possessed and exercised all the powers 
claimed by the bishop of Rome. The 
Irish church also was autonomous, at 
all times in communion with Rome, but 
occasionally in sharp conflict on ques- 
tions of discipline. In the exercise of 
its legitimate power the Irish church 
canonized thousands of saints whose 
lames are not found in the Roman Mar- 
tyrology. In “Felirena naomh n-Eirean- 
nach,”the Calendar of the Saints of Ire- 
I and, may be seen the names of upw: ards 
of 2200 saints any one of whom is as 
fully entitled to veneration as a saint as 


ASTHMA AND 
HAY FEVER 


CAUSE DISCOVERED 


Those who suffer from asthma or hay fever will be 

gratified to learn that at last science has succeeded in 
discovering the basic cause of these two stubborn maladies. 

Fortunately for all who suffer from these diseases a 
way has also been found to overcome this basic cause in 
‘he individual instead of merely treating the surface 
‘tymptoms, as has been done in the past. 

Because of this discovery, thousands of people have 
been fresd of their asthma and hay fever. 

For fall information write for interesting booklet on the 
Giscovery of the cause of —_ and hay } = gg alt will 
be send free to readers of this magazine who will write 
to oe. te Scupane: 126 8. Meridian §&t., 
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them guessing. 


unusual offer. 


I want more agents and distributors at once. 
I will send asampleabsolutely free toevery- 
one interested. Already I have agents mak- 
ing $250 to $1250 a month. M. T. Griffith, 
of Iowa, sold 34 in 2 hours, making $100.30. 
Lewis Anderson, Conn., made $70.80 in one 
hour. H. M. Weinman, I11., sells 500 a week. 
No experience needed. Big crowds gather 
wherever demonstrated. Salescome fast and 
easy. Big profit on every sale. There are no 
strings to this freesample offer of mine. All 
I ask is that you try it on a Ford and show it 





ORD MYSTERY 


You astonish and amaze crowds when you step up toyour Ford, 
touch thespark lever and your motor starts with a roar. “How 
did you do that?” they ask. Then comes the fun of keeping 
PRONTO is the handiest, most mystifying 
invention ever made for the Ford. “Everyone issurprised and 
wants to know where he can get one,” 
S. D. “It works to perfection,” says Joseph Moran, Conn. “Best 
I ever saw;” reports C. E. Stonge, Vt. 


Imagine starting your motor by merely pushing up the spark lever! Off in a 
we A No batkfiring or broken starters. 
uttons. _I want you to see it and show it to your friends so I make you this most 


FREE SAMPLES 


writes John Gilbert, 


No kicking shoes to pieces on floor 


to your friends. Then if you are not amazed 
and delighted, if it does not make your 
friends pop-eyed with wonder,if you are not 
convinced it is the quickest selling device 
you ever saw, you need not take theagency. 
Once you see it you will know you can make 
big money. Write for your free sample 
PRONTO at once. 


PRONTO MFG. CO., 
Dept.306, StationC, OMAHA, NEBR. 

















any of the Roman calender. Thus, it 
will be seen to be a common misconcep- 
tion that the canonization of saints has 
always been the function of the Church 
in Rome.—M. O. Gallagher, Chicago. 





TWINS BORN IN DIFFERENT TOWNS 


Twin boys were born recently to Mrs. 
Anna Kovel, of La Grange, a suburb of Chi- 
cago. But apparently the stork became 
confused as one son was born in La Grange 
one day, while his brother was born the 
next day in Austin, another suburb. Lat- 
er, however, the boys held a family reun- 
ion with their parents, 


THERE'S A REASON 
An Irishman has died at the age of 107. 
It is said that he always kept his opinions 
to himself.—Passing Show. 





How She Got Rid 
of Rheumatism 


7~ 

Knowing from terrible experience the 
suffering caused by rheumatism, Mrs. J, E. 
Hurst, 204 Davis Avenue, E-301, Blooming- 
ton, Ill., is so thankful at having healed 
herself that she is anxious to tell other suf- 
ferers how to get rid of their torture by a 
simple way at home. Merely, mail to her 
your name and address, and she will gladly 
send you this valuable information. 


if You Can Invest $200 


\ or more, you can join five former Standard Oil 
Executives in a money-making enterprise. 
For particulars, write Mr. Harrison, 
Wilcox Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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more. No experience necessary. 
Pleasant, profitable, dignified work. 





WANTED ,32°0."=, AT ONCE! 


With ambition and industry, to distribute Rawleigh’s Houséhold Préducts to steady users. 
Fine openings near you. We train and help you so you can sell up to $200 a week or 


Write today. 
W. T. RAWLEIGH CO., Dept. DC- on! FREEPORT, ILL. 

















ay hase never seen es knife Tike 


Different and better it doesn’t “saw” bread. Virtually 

“melts” its way through hot and cold, soft or hard bread and e 

cake. Slices thin or ag ses without making er one a " 
Steel. Large, easy grip handle. As easily washed and sharp- Za A E 
ened as an ordinary knife. Sent C O D, postage paid, for $1. B E D KNIF ee 
Women wanted =. F: , " Ss 

to demonstrate ae : Se see 


at church sup- sass 
JE ae Perreerertteerers 
LINDSAY SALES ata 2 ST. PAUL STREET, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


circles, etc. 


fway Postal Clerks, City Mai! Carriers, Rural Carriers, City /——————— — — 
SS Clerks, Clerks at Washington, D.C., Prohibition paBng Sf Franklin Institute, Dept. MI75, Rochester, W. Y. 


Gentlemen: Rush to me entirely without charge 
$1140 to $3000 a Year 3° preasy. sucny ay Revnes ee list of U. S. Government big paid positions obtain- 




















with pay. able. Advise me also regarding the salaries, hours, 

MEN—WOMEN 18 OR omen eo, work, vacation and -tell me how I can get one of 
Bend coupon immediately for full Ust of posi- _ Aj, these Jobs 

tions now obtainable. Don’t delay. y OUTRO eee eee CORR eee eee eee . 
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The Recreation Fore 








A Two-Handed Stunt 


If you want to do something to amuse 
the company, place your two hands to- 
gether with the palms and fingers oppo- 
site toone another asshown,in thesketch 
at the left. Then you give this explana- 
tion: “My thumbsrepresent two friends, 
my first fingers are lovers, my middle 
fingers stand for the devil, my third fin- 
gers are 4 married couple and my little 
fingers are enemies,” 

Youthen proceed with the stunt. “First 
we must put the devil down,”—and here 
you bend your two middle fingers down 


q 
es 
e 


until they are between your palms. 
“Now, two friends can be. separated”— 
and you séparate your thumbs to illus- 
trate it. “Even lovers may béseparated” 
—and you prove it by separating your 
first fingers. “And likewise enemies can 
be separated’*—which you show by 
separating your little fingers. 

Finally you say: “But you can’t sepa- 
rate a married couple without raising 
the devil.” And the truth of this can be 
proved to the satisfaction of everyone 
present, for they will find that it is im- 
possible toseparate the twothird fingers 
without letting the two middle fingers, 
which were bent down, come up. You 
can have a lot of fun by getting the 
others to try this themselves. 





Ride a Hobby 


No, we don’t mean a hobby horse. By 
hobby we mean some form of recrea- 
tion or activity outside of your main 
businessin life; something todo in spare 
moments, days or weeks when you are 
not busy with the grind of making a 
living. Webster defines this kind of 
hobby as “a favorite and ever-recurring 
subject of discourse; a topic, theme or 
the like unduly occupying one’s atten- 
tion or interest.” Many hobbies are 
really forms of play, yet they are in- 
dulged in with great seriousness. As a 
rule hobbies are not remunerative finan- 
cially, and in most cases they cause 
some expense. 

Many people would like to indulge in 
a hobby of some sort but they feel that 
it detracts from their energy and time 
that should bedevoted to their business, 
Thus they regard a hobby asa handicap. 
But according to the best of authorities 
riding a hobby will promote rather than 
handicap one’s business ability. They 
claim that instead of detracting from 
one’s chances for success in some par- 
ticular line of endeavor, a hobby will 
usuallyadd greatly totheability tocarry 
on in that line. Then, too, riding a 





— 


hobby has scaaaaie resulted in a great 
discovery or invention, and finally for- 
tune for the rider. Of course a hobby 
must not occupy the greater part of 
one’s time. But a man is his own best 
guide as to when his hobby interferes 
with his regular business. 

Our leading health authorities tell us 
that no man or woman should lose his 
or her ability to play. The pursuit of a 
hobby deserves encouragement for that 
reason, if for no other. Elaborate 
equipment is not needed and no great 
outlay of money is necessary to indulge 
ina hobby. An endless number of them 
are available to the average man, no 
matter what his circumstances, Some 
of the most common include gardening; 
motoring; fishing; hunting; boating; 
botanizing; studying birds, insects, ani- 
mals or rocks; music; painting; sculp- 
ture; making models of ships, houses 
and various other things; delving into 
history, genealogy or astronomy; the 
culture of bees, chickens or trees; mak- 
ing chemical, electrical and other scien- 
tific experiments; and various other 
things. Simply select something that 
you like to do extremely well and pro- 
ceed, The time you have to devote to it, 
the money you can afford to put into it 
and the “kick” you get out of it should 
help govern your selection. Hobbies 
break the monotony of a busy life and 
make living more pleasant. Asone writ- 
er puts it, “one must carry on, but one 
can always, in addition to carrying on, 
ride a hobby,” 


An Old Puzzle-Problem 


In this puzzle we have four buttons, 
two white and two black, placed at the 
extreme corners of the eight-pointed fig- 
ureshown in the accompanying diagram. 
The problem is toreverse their positions 
in seven moves, that is, to bring the 
white buttons from points one and two 
to six and eight, and the black buttons 
from points six and eight to one and 





7 
Only Seven Moves Allowed 


two by moving one button at a time 
along the lines leading from one point 
to another as indicated. Almost anyone 
can solve the problem in an unlimited 
number of moves, but it is not so easy in 
seven moves. Only one button canoccu- 
py one point at a time and all moves 
must be in straight lines from one point 
to another, Each continuous journey 
from one point to another and on to 
another is counted as a single move. 
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Black and white checkers, black and ; .; 
checkers or small coins, say nickels .;);| 
pennies, may be substituted for the |; 
tons. Now take a blank piece of pi). 
and with your pencil and ruler draw |}; 
eight-pointed figur€é-on a larger s 

Then, placing your buttons, checke: 


coins on the points indicated, see if 


cansolve the problem inseven move 


you move number one first it must ¢ ) |, 


either point five or seven. Before r 
ing further try to solve the problem 
yourself. You may be lucky or b: 
enough to solve it the first time. A 
you have tried it several times and 
cide that you cannot accomplish it in 
en moves will be timeenough to reac! 
solution which follows (moves in 
rentheses count as single moves): 1 
(3 to 7, 7 to 1), (8 to 4, 4 to 3, 3 t 
(6 to 2, 2 to 8, 8 to 4, 4 to 3), (5 to 6, 
2, 2 to 8), (1 to 5, 5 to 6), 7 to 1, 


PUZZLE-PROBLEM 


No. 83. A farmer had aflock of 
He sold a friend half of the flock 
half a goose over; then hesold his nei 
bora third of what remained and a t! 
of a goose over; a fourth of- what 
mained and a fourth of a gooseover 
sold toanother neighbor, and his bro! 
bought a fifth of what remained an: 
fifth of a goose over. After these s 
had been made the farmer had just 2 
geese left. If no goose was divided 
any way by the sales, how many g: 
were in the original flock? Ans. 
No. 82—$961.69. 


INDIANS RETAIN PEYOTE BEANS 


The Oklahoma state senate committee 
pure food and drugs recently killed a })i! 








—s 


which would prohibit the use of peyot 
beans by American Indians in their re|i- 


gious ceremonies. 
ment of the Native North American chur 
organized to perpetuate the aboriginal | 

gion of the Indian. Supporters of the | 


asserted that chewing of the beans produc: (i: 


stupefying effect that made the useran e 
victim for unscrupulous fellow tribes: 
and White men. Newsof the bill spread | 
idly among the tribes, including the P 
paws, Osages, Pawnees, Creeks, Cheyen: 
Poncas, Kickapoos, Shawnees, Arapa! 
Apaches, Kiowas, Comanches and Euch 
Each tribe sent representatives to the co 
mittee to protest against the passage of | 
bill. They also sent white technical expe: 


The peyote is the sacra- 


who testified that the bean has no perm: 


nent pathological effect; that it is not 
injurious as nicotine; 
from mescal or pulque, a Mexican alcoh: 
drink, and that its users, as a rule, are 
stainers from alcohol. 





THROWING OUT THE FIRST BALL 


At the beginning of big. league base! 
each season thecustom is to have some p 
lic man or other celebrity toss out the [i 
ball for the opening day games in the m 
important cities. Thanks to the films 
these games movie fans throughout 
country have been able to see some of th 
notables in action. Because the prac! 
has become so widely used some fans cla! 
that the manner in which a man throws 
the first ball of theseason is a sort of ind 
to his character. For the past two or th: 


years President Coolidge has opened | 
season in Washington. Although the pr 
dent is not a dyed-in-the-wool baseball f« 
he goes to several games each season, Fro!!! 
the way he makes his “once a season pes 
however, the average fan can guess that ! 
was not a “sandlotter” in his youth. 


that it is distinc! 
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9 Whats°*Wron’ Here ? 


All contributions to this department are by our 
readers. Besides helping artists and cartoonists be more 
careful in their drawings, our readers will fin onstant 
profit and pleasure in looking for these errors themselves. 
We regret that credit cannot be given to all who send in 
these pictures but our list of contributors is so large that 
space does not permit. 


~ 
These two_ little kids have discovered 
something. The boy is showing the girl 
the reflection of the moon in a mirror. Is 





it not wonderful?—the moon is_ turned 
completely around. There is no accounting 
for this phenomenon except that it appear- 
ed in the comics. 

When Maggie, the stenographer, sent the 
office boy out to buy a package of “life 
savers” — little doughnut-shaped pepper- 


ya LIFE SAVERS 


mints—she was disappointed when she 
found she didn’t get as many lozenges as 
this advertisement promised. “In order to 
get these lozenges out of the package it 
is necessary to tear away the silver wrap- 
ping. The two lozenges shown in the ad 
are evidently “spares” for the package it- 
self is still intact. 

Yes, indeed, “time flies”; but not back- 
ward, we hope. The blades on this airplane 








propeller are curved in the wrong direction 
for forward flying. When this propeller 
goes around the plane will be pushed back- 
wards; 

“Crush me but you'll never bend me!” 
cries Little NeHie, the poor plumber’s 
daughter, in this fast-moving melodrama. 














If Charlie, the villain, keeps walking in 
the direction he is going Little Nellie will 
soon be able to jump out of the press. 
This picture is called “Inspection at West 
Point.” Poor West Point! These cadets 
do not do her justice. They are more at 
“present arms” than they are at “inspection 
arms”; all but the first two cadets should 
have their guns at “order arms” (resting on 
the ground). Then as the officer com- 
pletes inspection of the first gun and takes 
up the second the third cadet comes to “in- 
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spection arms,” and so on. As for the lady- 
like way of taking the cadet’s gun, it sim- 
ply isn’t done this way. The officer grabs 





the gun with a swipe of his right hand 
and when he returns the gun he tosses it 
back with a “snap.” 


THE AMERICAN FLAG 


When Freedom, from her mountain height, 

Unfurled her standard to the air, 
She torethe azure robe of night, 

And set the stars of glory there; 
She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 
The milky baldric of the skies, 

And striped its pure celestial whité 
With streakings of the morning light; 
Then, from his mansion in the sun, 
She called her eagle bearer down, 
And gave into his mighty hand 

The symbol of her chosen land. 





Majestic monarch of the cloud, 

Who rear’st aloft thy regal form, 
To hear the tempest-trumpings loud, 

And see the lightning lances driven, 

When strive the warriors of the storm, 
And rolls the thunder-drum of heaven, 
Child of the sun! to thee ’tis given 

To guard the banner of the free, 

To hover in the sulphur smoke, 

To ward away the battle stroke, 

And bid its blendings shine afar, 

Like rainbows on the cloud of war, 
The harbingers of victory. 


Flag of the brave! thy folds shall fly, 
The sign of hope and triumph, high, 
When speaks the signal trumpet tone, 
And the long line comes gleaming on; 
Ere yet the life-blood, warm and wet, 
Has dimmed the glistening bayonet, 
Each soldier eye shall brightly turn 
To where thy sky-born glories burn, 
And, as his springing steps advance, 
Catch war and vengeance from the glance. 
And when the cannon-mouthings loud 
Heave in wild wreaths the battle-shroud, 
And gory sabers rise and fall 
Like shoots of flame on midnight’s pall, 
Then shall thy meteor glances glow, 

And cowering foes shall sink beneath 
Each gallant arm that strikes below 

That lovely messenger of death. 


oe 


Flag of the seas! on ocean wave 

Thy stars shall glitter o’er the brave; 
When death, careering on the gale, 
Sweeps darkly round the bellied sail, 
And frighted waves rush wildly back 
Before the broadside’s reeling~-rack, 
Each dying wanderer of the sea 

Shall look at once to heaven and thee, 
And smile to see thy splendors fly 

In triumph o’er his closing eye. 


Flag of the free heart’s hope and home, 
By angel hands to valor giveng 
Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 
And all thy hues were born in heaven. 
Forever float that standard-sheet! 
Where breathes the foe but fallsbefore us, 
With Freedom’s soil beneath our feet, 
And Freedom’s banner streaming o’er us? 
—Joseph Rodman Drake. 
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Earn $25 Weekly Spare time, writing for newspapers, 
yndicate, 


: magazines, Experience unnecessary. 
Details FREE. Press $: 1261. St. Louis, Mo. 


USED CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL COURSES sold on repurchase 
basis. Also rented and exchanged. Money back guaran- 
untain, P 


tee. Catalog free. (Courses bought). Lee isgah, Ala, 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED <'<°'Saw'risien 


MFG. CO., 168 ENRIGHT AVENUE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Sixth and Seventh Book of Moses Avs\,.oc: ete: 


rare books. Cata- 


log free. STAR BOOK CO., Dept. J, CAMDEN, N, 3, 


SALESM EN house-to-house canvassers and agents 


who want good money-making propo- 
sitions, send for free copy of our Weekly Mail Order catalogue. 
P. GEIGER. N. MAPLEWOOD, CHICAGO, ILL. 


MEN, WOME ante ees time pay $25 to $75 


} Selllinens women will 
buy. Showing them sells them. Big sales. Large profits. Write 
Dept. P-62. MILTON LINEN CO., 354 Fourth Ave,, New York City 

Central and South Ameri- 


G ME ca. Good salaries, Ft- 


penses transportation paid. Fer particulars Gen. P.0.Box 636, New York 


FINISHING trial offer. one film devel- 
oped and six prints and one enlargement 
from best film, all for 25 cents silver. 
PURDY’S STUDIO, Box 61-A. WELLS. MINN. 


AGENTS &:: FREE 2n5F 
Toilet articles, perfume, specialties. Wonderfully profitable. 
LaDERMA COQO., DEPT. RS. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Our Book, “Underground Treasures, How 
and Where to Find Them.” Valuable information. 


minerals, ores, etc 


Write MODEL CO. Dent. 74. Como Bidg.. CHICAGO. ILL. 


A PAYING POSITION OPEN 


to representative of character. Take orders shoes-hosiery 
direct to wearer. Good income. Permanent. Write now. 
TANNERS SHOE MFG. CO., 6-390 C St., Boston, Mass. 


VARICOSE VEINS, °2;2¢5 


are promptly relieved with inexpensive home treatment. It reduces 
the pain and sweiling—overcomes tiredness. For particulars write 


W. F. Young Inc., 504 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 
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ay A TYPEWRITER any waxe! 





If You Pay Irs Vauue In Rent, We Give { 
MacHINE FIRE E - Catalogue Free - | 
PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY CO. 
Suite 911, 339 Fifth Avenue PITTSBURGH. PA | 


RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


$e ride ZX exhibit eupele Mead bicyele. 
ipped on approval, express id. 
Make big money. Many models, 21-20 up. 
y for special aff: 


MEAD Cycle Co., pept.s-184. | CHICAGO 


ASTHM STOPPED 
OR NO PAY! 
I will send any sufferer a $1. 
d me $1.25. Othe I: 














bottle of Lane’s reostment by mail on FREE TRIAL. Ifit 
cures send me $1.25. rwise your report cancels the c le 
Address D. J. Lane, 449 Lane Bidg., St. Marys, Fe 
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KEEP YOUR SCALP 
Clean and Health 


| y 
| WITH CUTICURA 

















$140 > 


AMAZING NEW 


NG i 3" Guaranteed 
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AODS - Absolutely # 
PL Accurate. Fountain 
ize. Ends all mis- 


$ Great money maker. Everybody inter- 

ay-< | Sa BE ested. Reserve territory immediately. 

4 HOUK ADDING PENCIL CO., Dept.4, St. Louls, Mo. 
$64.6 +$678 “ + 


$164. $60.75 = $820.00 








Cleared Up—often in 24 hours. To prove 
you caa be rid of Pimples, Blackheads, 
Acne Eruptions on the face or body, 
Barbers’ Itch, Eczema, Enlarged Pores, 
=> ah car ram TOLEAR-TONE: irted aud 
tested in over 100,000 cases—used like toilet water—is sim- 
You can repay the favor 
TETODAY. 


E. S. GIVENS, 420 Chemical Bldg... Kansas City, Mo. 
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Around the Hone, 


English Sparrows as Food 


English sparrows are abundant in 
most parts of the United States. Though 
these birds are occasionally valuable as 
destroyers of noxious insects, says the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, they 
do more harm than good. They are 
-noisy, filthy and destructive. They 
drive native birds from villages and 
homesteads. Practical methods of deal- 
ing with them, suggested by the depart- 
ment, include destruction of nests, 
shooting, trapping and poisoning, Of 
these trapping is said to be the best. 
As English sparrows are good to eat 
the department recommends their use 
as food because of their nutritive value 
and as a means of reducing their num- 
bers. They have been used for food in 
the Old World for centuries. Although 
their bodies are small, their flesh is 
palatable. 

To dress them, cut off the legs, the 
wings at the outer joint, and the neck 
close to the body. Then strip. off the 
skin, beginning at the neck. Make a 
cut through the body wall extending 
from the neck along the backbone till 
the ribs are severed, then around be- 
tween the legs to the tail, and remove 
the viscera. The whole operation re- 
quires but a few seconds and many 
birds can be cleaned and prepared for 
cooking in a few minutes. These birds 
may be cooked in any of the various 
ways employed for reedbirds or quail. 
When boned, broiled, buttered and serv- 
ed on toast they are said to be especial- 
ly good and to compare favorably with 
the best kinds of small game. However, 
if sparrows are to be broiled it is wise 
to save only the breasts, as this method 
of cooking so shrivels and parches the 
lesser parts that they are worthless. 


Maturity of Sweet Corn 


Quality in canned sweet corn is due 
to both factory and farm. influences. 
The conditions in the factory which 
affect the quality of the canned product 
are generally understood, says the de- 
partment of agriculture, and canning 
methods fairly well standardized. Im- 
provement in canned sweet corn is most 
likely to be brought about, therefore, 
by a better understanding of the factors 
on the farm which make for a better 
quality of the raw material delivered 
to the factory. 

- For several years C, A. Magoon and 
C. W. Culpepper, government experts, 
have been making a special study of the 
growing of sweet corn to determine the 
factors which have a bearing on its 
quality. From the considerable knowl- 
edge already gained it appears that one 
of the most important factors is the 
tenderness or toughness of the kernel 
hull, This, they find, varies to some 
extent with the different varieties, but 
is particularly. affected by the degree 
of maturity of the corn. Toughness 
increases very rapidly as the kernels 
develop toward maturity, being most 
rapid during seasons of high tempera- 
ture. In cool weather the increase is 








~ much less rapid. From the Ee ei a8 : 


of toughness the period during which 
first quality corn can be packed is 
very short. 

Consistency, sweetness, and natural 
flavors are likewise of importance. 
When corn is too mature the desirable 
flavor disappears and one less desirable 
takes its place. Tests have shown that 
any of the standard varieties yield a 
first-class product if canned at the 
proper stage of maturity. Seasonal and 
climatie factors, particularly that of 
temperature, through their influence on 
the rate of development, have a pro- 
found effect on the quality of corn as it 
appears in the can. High temperatures 
speed the maturing processes and short- 
en the time during which corn may be 
satisfactorily handled. 


Cream Whipping 
To be suitable for whipping, cream 
must contain 30 to 35 per cent fat and 
must be held at ice cold temperature 
for several hours previous to whipping, 
according to a dairy specialist at 
Geneva, N. Y., where numerous experi- 











One of the latest of Europe’s famous resi- 
dences to be sold to wealthy Americans for 
transportation stone by stone to this coun- 
try is the Chateau de Courcelles near Le 


Mans, France. It was designed by Mansart 
in 1640. A New Yorker is said to have paid 
$1,000,000 for it. The French are indignant 
at parting with so many historic treasures. 








ments with cream have been made. 
Cream which meets these conditions 
and which is kept in the ice box should 
remain firm without loss from drain- 
age for days. 

“Two distinct changes take place si- 
multaneously when cream is whipped,” 
says this authority. “First, air is in- 
corporated in the cream, increasing 
the volume. At the same time the fat 
forms into clusters and stiffens the 
mass. The stiffness of the whipped 
cream, then, is the result of the forma- 
tion of irregular clusters of solid fat 
globules which form a complicated net- 
work in which the fluid part of the 


cream is suspended. It is obvious, there-_ 


fore, why a high percentage of fat and 
low temperature are so essential in 
obtaining a stiffly whipped cream. The 
fat makes a denser and more rigid net- 
work, while the cold keeps the fat 
globules hard. 

“Whipping should be done when the 
cream is cold, and better results will 
be obtained if the bowl and whipper 
are cooled with cold water previous to 
use. The best type of cream whipper 
is that knowm as the ‘turbine’ beater 
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which has a bladed wheel or )))\\\), 
that spins on the bottom of the |.) 
Beaters of this type whip the 

faster and stiffer than ordinary bh. 
Too much whipping is as bad 

little, so care should be taken to s).)) 
the right point when the crea, }, 
reached a good degree of sti 
Under ideal conditions-this sho: 
within two minutes. Properly wii). 
cream kept in a refrigerator ‘shoul: .)., 
whipped for several days withow! jy 
material change, except possil'. ;, 
flavor.” 


im 
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Insects Follow Fire 

Fire and insects are often close . \\ies 
in the work of destroying forest | ree. 
says the Forest Service. A study | a) 
area badly infested with westeri jine 
beetle revealed that nearly four | iis 
as many trees were killed by the (ep. 
redations of the insect in a buried. 
over tract as were killed in the adj)cent 
unburned forest in the last two \ ears, 
The study was made by a Bure; of 
Entomology crew in the western part 
of the Modoc National Forest ani «i- 
jacent patented lands in northern (ji. 
fornia. Insects are causing heavy |. sses 
in this region, where about 75 per cent 
of the merchantable timber is privy :\cly 
owned. In one patch of yellow pine of 
about 2600 acres, separated from: the 
main body of timber by open lanis, 1 
fire burned over some 1000 acres in 
1924. Although the fire did not 
“crown” or burn in the _ tree-\ops 
throughout the entire area, the hu:idi- 
ty was low and the heat so intense that 
a great many trees with their nev illes 
only partly burned died as a resu!! of 
the fire. During 1925 and 1926 a reat 
many of the fire-weakened trees in the 
tract succumbed to the attacks o! in- 
sects, thus augmenting the fire |oss. 
Cores taken from the green, fire-scorch- 
trees showed a great slowing down in 
their growth following the fire. 


Adulterated Oysters Prohibited 

Rumors that the Department of \gri- 
culture will not enforce the law pro- 
hibiting interstate shipment of «ul 
terated oysters are without foundation, 
according to Secretary Jardine, who !1as 
issued a statement to growers, shippers 
and dealers in oysters to correct any 
misunderstanding that may exist. \ys- 
ters taken from salt water and placed 
on floats in relatively fresh waters, 
such as that of tidal streams, take up 
large quantities of water which is i!- 
corporated in the meats. Such oysters, 
according to the department, are ©01- 
sidered adulterated under the delini- 
tions set up by the Federal Food «ant 
Drugs Act. Penalties are provided [or 
the interstate shipment of oyster meals 
so adulterated. Shucked oysters aul 
terated by floating or otherwise «re 
liable to seizure under the laws «in 
shippers are liable to prosecution. Deal: 
ers who receive adulterated oysters «nd 
distribute them are also liable to prose 
cution under either the federal or.sial¢ 
law, or both. 





A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 


We therefore ought to receive such, (/i! 
we might be fellow helpers to the trut!- 
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OUR TRAVEL EDITOR ABROAD 
(Continued from page 6) 


ernment. These lines show a small an- 
nual profit. This railroad we are on is 
a government line and it is very well 
managed. There is not as good co- 
operation between Sweden and Norway 
as there might be. As soon as we were 
over the border in Sweden they refused 
to accept Norwegian money—which is 
not very neighborly. All three of the 
Scandinavian countries—Norway, Swe- 
den and Denmark—have the same 
monetary unit—the krona or crown— 
worth about 27 cents at par. But the 
Norwegian money is at present at a 
discount of about 10 per cent and so 
the Swedes do not willingly take it. 

The types of passenger cars on these 
European lines differ considerably. 
To some extent the number of wheels 
the car has will show the class of the 
car. A third-class coach usually boasts 
only four wheels, and these cars -are 
rather rough riders. Second and first- 
class cars generally have six or eight 
wheels. But usually the wheels are 
placed in single pairs, and it is only on 
the best trains that they have cars with 
four wheels mounted in a truck at each 
end of the car, on the American system. 

If you take a sleeper in Sweden you 
have to pay not only for the berth but 
also an excess fare for the privilege. 
This @xtra fare is arranged on a zone 
system—a certain amount for any dis- 
tance up to a stated limit and another 
fare beyond that. 

Travelers have a terrible time getting 
on and off the train. When we come to 
any good-sized station everybody who 
is going to get off jumps up excitedly. 
There is a general pulling of baggage 
from the racks above the seats, at the 
imminent risk of those who sit under- 
neath. Windows are thrown epen and 
the instant the train stops the passen- 
gers thrust their baggage out. Porters 
seize the baggage and~“there is pande- 
monium. 

A Regular Football Scrimmage — 


The confusion is increased by the 
travelers who are coming aboard and 
who are anxious to secure seats. They 
likewise are loaded to the limit with 





The merchants of Visby were very wealthy. 
With their rich donations they built 17 great 
churches—all wonderful in their architecture 
but now all in ruins: These columns and 
arches of the Holy Ghost church are par- 
ticularly fine. 
valises, small-size trunks, baskets, bun- 
dies, bouquets, live chickens etc. and all 
these have to be bestowed somewhere. 
You are not allowed to “hold” a seat by 
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putting baggage in it. But if you are 
foxy you can hold it by putting your 
coat in it. So some smart travelers 
earry an extra coat along and throw it 
down to keep others from taking the 
seat. and thus crowding the car. 

The meals on the Swedish dining cars 
are very good. We are rather puzzled 
when they add 10 per cent to the bill 
for “service” and another 10-per cent 
for tips—but even then the total is less 
than in the U. S. A. The waiters are 
regular acrobats. They deftly use a 
tablespoon and a fork in the same hand 
somewhat as the Chinese and Japanese 
use chopsticks, and they will ladle out 
into your plate anything from fish 
chowder to berries, without spilling 
them. In some cases they even use a 
patent combined fork and ladle, hinged 
like a pair of shears. 

The great fault we Americans find 
with the diet in Norway and Sweden 
is that it is too nitrogenous—too- heavy. 
They eat almost no lettuce, tomatoes, 
spinach, fresh fruit or things of the 
sort which we have learned to eat be- 
cause of their vitamin value. 

The language in Sweden is not always 
quite what it seems. Florence Seymour, 
while at our hotel in Stockholm, natu- 
rally shied off from entering a little 
room which bore on the door the words 
“Dam Bad”—but her fear left her when 
she found that all it meant was “Ladies’ 
Bath.” Ihadto say good-by to Florence 
here, as she decided to take a special 
course of health instruction at the 
Gymnastiska Institut. 

I have had a much easier time since 
Uncle Eli and Suzanne Bliss left us, as 
I always had to keep one eye on each 
girl and another on Eli. 

I have received a letter from Aunt 
Jerusha with a list of questions for me 
to answer. No. 3 reads: “Do you think 
it is right for Eli Podger, a respectable 
citizen of lowa, to go gallivanting all 
over Europe in such company?” And 
No. 6 asks: “When can I look for him 
back home to do the housecleaning?” 
I haven’t heard 4 word from Eli or 
about him—and to tell the truth I am 
just as well satisfied. 

(Continued next week) 





THE MODERN FARMER 


The farmer these days is a business man, 
not a “come-on” for confidence men. He is 
a gentleman of fair to average education, 
just as the city manis. He is well dressed 
and up-to-date instead of being an ill-clad 
reminder of his calling. It would be prig- 
gishness alone that would stand between 
him and any other person on a man-to-man 
basis. If we have been snobs he has been 
equally snobbish in meeting our demands 
instead of declaring his independence and 
remaining as he was. 

But the fact of the matter is there is 
no reproach on either side. The farmer 
once led a life that was detached. His 
interests were not related to those of his 
city cousins and he really had more an- 
tipathy for the city and its ways than 
the city had for him. He always has been 
a synonym for honesty and right living 
and industry. He still has these qualities 
and.in addition one can’t tell him from a 
“city feller’ when he is seen away from 
home.—Pittsburgh Gazette-Times. 





EPITAPH 
Here lies the left leg of William McSwipe, 
The rest of him couldn’t be found; 
He sat on a poser keg smoking his s pipe, 
And the wind blew the ashes arou 





of the name and not afraid to 
wt an bet you $50 that you can’t 
work for us 30 days and earn less 
than $200. Think I’m bluffing? Then 
answer this ad and show me up. 

for Managers. The ““‘Won- 
der Box” sells on sight. 


TOM WALKER 


« PITTSBURGH, PA. 


LUTCH holds 
False Teeth 


tight in the mouth 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds the plate so 
snug it can't rock, dropor be played with. You caneat 
and talk as well as you did with your own teeth. Don't 
endure loose plates another day. Klutch will end your 
troubles. 50c at druggists. If your druggist hasn't it, 
have him order it for you. If he will not, don't waste 
Hg - —— but write ~ We will mail you 
60c when satisfied 


HART $ & co., Box 2202-B, Elmira, N.Y. 


GON E 


HAY FEVER—ASTHMA 
Stopped Almost Instantly 


To stop and prevent trouble with Hay Fever, Asthma, 
or Catarrah, sneezing, wheezing coughing, choking and 
gasping for breath—long sicepless, restiess nights of diffi- 
cult breathing—sore, itching and burning cyes, use the 
famous old reliable Atlas treatment — onc or 
two doses of this wonderful medicine in a little warm 
water gives relief comfort and joy. Send for $1.00 supply 
FREE. Anyone who tries it will use it — no other help 
compares. Start today—tell us your troubles—write now. 


ATLAS MEDIC CO. ae we 


Save Your Feet 


wae all else fails, end your suffering with this 
\ © No Metal 
Heefner Arch Support 
( Fully Patented 
It re-adjusts the entire foot. 
Wy Write for free book and state- 
SAA ments from doctors and users. 


Co,, 109M.E.Taylor Bidg.. Louisville Ky 


SORE LEGS HEALED 


Open , Uleers, Enlarged Veins, Goiter, Eczema 
healed while you work. Write for free book “How to 
Heal my Sore Legs at Home.” Describe your case. 
A.C. Liepe Pharmacy, 1392 Green Bay Ave., Milwaukee Wis. 


WHY NOT SELL US YQUR SPARE TIME? 


$2 per hour, $19.70 Daily (Sworn Proof Given) Introducing latest 12 
months guaranteed Hosiery for men, women. children, 57 styles, 38 
colors. No ‘ vEXTI or experience needed. We furnish samples. 


MACOCHEE CO., Road 24910, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Agents—Make a doilar an hour. Sell Mendets, 
@ patent patch for instantly mending Teaks in 
all utensils. Sample package free. COLLETTE 
MFG. CO., Dept. 312, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY sui". *o:,c028:s2.50sc 
where located, particulars free. 

REAL ESTATE SALESMAN CO. Dot.-15. Lincoln, Nebr. 
MEN °*”. your hats direct ow the manufacturers. 
Send w-F fe Model Hat Manufactur- 

ing Company, Dept. Bast st Orange, New Jersey 















































USE THIS COUPON 
in Ordering PATTERNS and FASHION BOOK 


The price of the Pathfinder patterns is 15 cents each. 

Our large new guide to styles for the current season is 
— ready. You will find this a splendid investment— 
- new, —pe-eay fashions for Spring and Summer. Price 

cents 

Send this order blank, with remittance, to Fashion 
Editor, Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 








Herewith find...... cents for which send me the follow- 
ing patterns at 15 cents each: 
Number.....+ oBize....++4- Number........ Bize.....+- 
Number........ Bize........ Number.......- Biz). .cesees 
Number........ Bize.......- Number.......- Bize.....0e 


If you wish a Fashion Book inclose 12 cents for same. 


Be sure to give number and size of patterns wanted and 
write your name and address on lines below. 
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Name........ scscedes wéeeccese Sccceccetudcecesinet eeat 
DAERcoccdeces anneddan geeacees Sedecess Btate.j.cccccsoss 
Ba Th 6h Diceccccccccnnscccccsccaccccccessccccesesese 
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THE PATHFINDER-~ ,. 


li ttle Stories from Real Life 








Girl Singer Wins Success 


Seven yearsago Miss Etheldreda Aves, 
then 18 years old, of Galveston, Tex., 
iold her father who was a minister that 
despite his objections she was going to 
train herself for the stage. The Rev. 
Aves had kept his daughter from singing 
auywhere in public except in church, 
so she had much to learn. In New York 
Etheldreda met her sister Marian who 
was doing settlement work among the 
poor, and: Marian gave her encourage- 
ment. 

For four years the girl studied and 
then made her first public appearance. 
After that followed three more years of 
study, Etheldreda meanwhile traveling 
eonstantly on the road. Then the girl 
felt that she was beginning to lose her 
grip. She began to give up hope of ever 
achieving what she had set out to do. 
But one morning Etheldreda received a 
summons to appear at the Metropolitan 
Opera House for an audition. This the 
girl did and she went away after signing 
a contract to sing there next fall. 


Face Each Other in War and Peace 


In November, 1917, the Germans and 
Canadians were opposing each other at 
Passchendaele. The German gunners 
maintained a constant fire in an attempt 
to seize the Canadian nest and the 
Canadians returned the fire with equal 
enthusiasm. With their machine guns 
opposite each other were William Selig- 
mann, of Frankfurt-on-the-Main, and 
Harry Ratcliffe, of Winnipeg. Finally 
Seligmann with several other Germans 
escaped after Ratcliffe and his Cana- 
dians had driven them out.Subsequently 
both Seligmann and Ratcliffe were cited 
for bravery by their respective govern- 
ments. After the armistice the men got 
jobs with the General Electric Co. in 
Chicago. Sitting opposite each other at 
a large glassed-topped desk are Selig- 
mann and Radcliffe. But now they are 
friends, not enemies. 


“Pinky” Famous Slave, Found 


After shunning publicity for more 
than half a century Mrs. James Hunt, of 
Washington, admitted that she was 
“Pinky,” the negro slave girl whose 
freedom was bought in 1860 by the con- 
gregation of the Brooklyn, N.Y., Plym- 
outh church, of which the famous Henry 
Ward Beecher was minister. The girl 
was then only nine years old. The 
church paid $900 for her release. 

Mrs. Hunt’s real name was Sally Maria 
Diggs. She was born in Port Tobacco, 
Charles County, Md., 76 years ago. 
When she was seven years old she was 
separated from her mother who was 
sold to a slave trader in Alexandria, Va. 
Soon aterward the girl and her grand- 
mother were sold to a trader in Balti- 
more. The grandmother, however, had 
saved enough money to buy her own 
freedom and also to lease “Pinky.” 
Hearing of Henry Ward Beecher’s in- 
terest in the freedom ,of the negro and 
of his stirring sermo pis from the pulpit 
the grandmother met him and received 


by-word of Civil war days. 






his promise to aid in securing “Pinky” s” 
freedom. 

As a result of the sale and Beecher’s 
eloquent address “Pinky’s” name was a 
When 
“Pinky” went to live with a family in 
Virginia she took the name of Rose 
Ward. At the age of 31 she married a 
colored lawyer in Washington and her 
school education was completed when 
she graduated from Howard University. 
She later taught school at Annapolis, Md. 
It was at Howard University where Mrs. 
Hunt first met Dr. J. Stanley Durkee, 
then president of the institution, who is 
now pastor of Plymouth church. Her 
friendship for Dr. Durkee caused her to 
tell him her story. Recently on the 80th 
anniversary of Plymouth church Dr. 
Durkee had Mrs, Hunt in New York as 
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Dr. J. Stanley Durkee and Mrs. James Hunt 
standing beside the statue commemorating 
her freedom from slavery. 


his guest and she was present when he 
gave from the pulpit the first complete 
story of her remarkable life. 


Fisherman’s Luck 

Alex Larson, of Seward, Alaska, was 
fishing 12 miles from home when his 
boat went on the rocks. For weeks Lar- 
son subsisted on mussels and his only 
protection was a wet blanket. Then a 
steamer sighted him but heavy surf pre- 
vented it from coming very close. Lar- 
son had to swim 70 yards through the 
icy water to reach the ship, but he was 
glad enough to get on it. 


Marooned on Cliff Ledge 

Raymond Koutmey, of Pasadena, Cal., 
was taking a stroll along a cliff near 
Avalon, on Santa Catalina Island, when 
he slipped and fell over the cliff. He 
landed a short distance below on a ledge 
but the side of the cliff was unsuited for 
climbing either up or down. So there 
Koutmey stayed, 300 feet above the 
sea, for three days until he was rescued 
by a boat crew who saw his signals. 
Koutmey had two apples to eat during 
his sojourn on the ledge. 


Dead Letter, Sure Enough 
In April, 1900, Dorsey Holmes, of Pax- 
ton, Pa., received a notice from the 
postoffice to send two cents for postage 
on a letter addressed to him. Holmes 
waited 27 years before his curiosity 
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got the best of him; then he sec 
stamp and asked the postoffice to 
ward the letter to him. He soon f 
out that letters at that time were 
only 30 days, then they were se: 
the dead letter office and destroye 


SHUN ‘‘DEMORALIZING’’ STY! 


Turkish women have pledged |! 
selves to shun the “demoralizing” s 
of Europe. The next big ball in ( 
stantinople will be minus those 
moralizing European evening gow) 
Some 600 members of the Turkish \ 
en’s Union held a national style « 
clave recently and pledged thems: 
to appear at the ball wearing a sor! 
skirted tuxedo instead of the go. 
They also drew up a manifesto ur: 
all men to “boycott the non-confo: 
ists,” and begging the government | 
back their proposal that all wo: 
should be required to adopt a moile 
dress valued at about five dollars, 
as to save the finances of the nativ: 
“Woman’s morals and the country’s || 
nances,” the manifesto declared, 
threatened by the orgy of extravaga 
following the introduction of Euro): 
styles.” 


EVERY GOWN HAS ITS FLOWER 


One of the most popular dress or 
ments is the huge shoulder flower. 
you have a shoulder flower of some s 
preferably one that matches your fr: 
you are right in style. So says Da 
Fashion. Apparently each frock. h: 
its own individual shoulder ornam: 
and each coat or street suit has its bu! 
tonhole-bouquet or “boutonniere” (p 
nounced “boo-to-nyar”), those direc 
from Paris would say. The prettics 
of all shoulder flowers are the large 
ones worn at evening time on 
shoulders of the attractive even 
gowns. “Shoulder flowers are partic. 
larly attractive in the summer ti 
when all the dainty dress materials 
in evidence, and to which the dain!) 
chiffon petals add featheriness. 
course the larger chiffon flowers «1 
rather expensive in the stores. Th: 
too, it is frequently difficult to find 
flower in the desired shade for | 
gown it is to be worn on, 

Because of these difficulties so 
dressmakers are making flowers 
match dresses at a small cost. Av 
nany women who have the time and «re 
artistically inclined are eliminating 
most of the expense by making their 
own. Flowers of the huge crysant)i- 
mum type are about the easiest to mak: 
First cut your chiffon in bias strips 0! 
the width of a petal. Then cut thes: 
long strips into short pieces of variou 
lengths because evenness of the lenz!! 
of the petals spoils the effect of | 
flower. This done, carefully round 
point the ends which are to be t!) 
outer part of the petals. Now the pet:!s 
must be curled a bit. The knob of : 
glass-headed hat pin is the best instru 
ment for this work. The end of the 
strip which is to be attached at tlic 
center is held firmly in the left han‘ 
and the knob of the hat pin in the rig!!! 
hand. The material is twisted aroun! 
the pin in such a manner as to stretc!i 
When done 
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Latest Fashions 


The Pathfinder fashion editor will illustrate, 
from time to time, the latest creations of the 
leading New York designers. 
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properly this gives a natural curve to 
the petal. It is best to practice with 
crinkly tissue paper until you are sure 
you have the idea. The curled petals 
are attached to a tiny round medallion 
of some stiff material which has been 
covered with the proper shade chiffon. 
Finally the flower center is attached. 
You can make this center yourself, or 
you can buy a cheap flower and use its 
center in your flower. It is not abso- 
lutely necessary for the center to match 
the flower. 





THE HAND THAT RULES THE WORLD 


They say that man is mighty, he governs 
land and sea: 

He wields a mighty scepter o’er lesser 
powers that be; 

By a mightier power and stronger man from 
his throne is hurled, , 

And the hand that rocks the cradle is the 
hand that rules the world. 


Blessings on the hand of woman! 
guard its strength and grace, 

In the palace, cottage, hovel, oh no matter 
where the place! 

Would that never storms absailed it, rain- 
bows ever gently curled; 

For the hand that rocks the cradle is the 
hand that rules the world. 


Angels 


Infaney’s the tender fountain, power may 
with beauty flow; : 

Mother’s first to guide the streamlets, from 
them souls unresting grow; 

Growing on for the good or evil, sunshine 
streamed or darkness hurled; 

For the hand that rocks the cradle is the 
hand that rules the world. 


Woman, howdivine Your mission here upon 
our natal sod! 

Keep, oh keep the young heart open always 
to the breath of God! 

All true trophies of the ages are from 
mother-love impearled, 

For the hand that rocks the cradle is the 
hand that rules the world. 


Blessings on the hand of woman; fathers, 
sons and daughters cry. 

And the sacred song is mingled with the 
worship in the sky— 
Mingles where no tempest darkens, rain- 

bows evermore are curled: 
For the hand that rocks the cradle is the 
hand that rules the world. 
—William Ross Wallace. 








Descriptions of Latest Fashions 


5833—A pretty summer dress designed for youthful 
figures: 16, 18, and 20 years. A 16 year design will 
require 1% yards of 32 inch lining, and 3% yards of 32 
inch material together with % yard of contrasting material 
for facing on yoke, cuffs, and belt. 

5826—This charming frock features the new tie front 
and is designed for 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
measure. A, 38 inch bust will require 4% yards of 32 
inch material and % yard of contrasting méterial of the 
same width for facing on vestee, cuffs and sash portions 
if made as illustrated in the large view. 

5839—This stylish two piece ‘jumper’ model is par- 
ticularly becoming for girls: 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. A 
12 year design will require % yard of 36 inch lining, 
2% yards of gingham 36 inches wide, and % of 
contrasting material for facings on hip bands, collar, 
pockets and cuffs. 

5545—A smart sport frock especially designed for 34, 36, 
38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. 3% yards of 
40 inch material together with % yard of contrasting 
material will bexzequired for a 38 inch bust. 

5838—A very popular convenient ‘“‘sleeping’® garment 
for youngsters from 4 to 12 years. An 8 year design 
will require 2% yards of 36 inch material together with 
% yard of 27 inch material for facings; if. made with 
long sleeves. If made with short sleeves 2% yards of 
36 inch material will be required, and % yard of 27 
inch material for facings. 

5831—Dainty and trim is this pleasing apron frock. 
Designed for either small (34-36), medium (38-40), large 

- ey FO 
36 inch material together with %& ya g 
material 10 inches wide for facing on pockets and 5% 
yards of bias binding will be required for a medium 
design. 


5845—This little slipover apron frock and bloomers will 
be found very comfortable and Attractive for little tots 
from 1 to. 5 years. A 3 year od will requize 1% verse 
of 27 inch material together with %-y: of 
material for facing on pockets, tabs and leg bands, and 
yards of bies binding put on as illustrated. 





WANTED 


1,000 PATHFINDER Readers 


who want instantaneous 


PILE RELIEF 


So many readers have thrown away money on worthless 
remedies purporting to cure piles, without getting benefit 
from the tortures of this widespread affliction. They will 
be glad to know that now_at last they can test a new sci- 
entific discovery before paying out good hard-earned money. 
Itching, bleeding, internal and protruding piles of long 
standing—all seem to get relief in less than 3 minutes, ac- 
cording to every user, from a new scientific discovery of the 
Evans Foundation. Many a man and woman ready to un- 
dergo surgical operation, has found such phenomenal eas- 
ing of the pain and itching by this brand new discovery, 
that the operation has not been deemed advisable. 
Perhaps your case, too, may yield. It costs you nothing 
to find out. 














OUR PLAN Limited to 1,000 Only. Mail the coupon at once 
and receive package containing 2 tubes of this amazing prep- 
7. Lome it for PE. - Fl a helped, send $2.00. 
not, return one and that’s a! 
there is to it. You are the judge. 
Guaranteed harmless — does Wa s E N D 
not irritate, contains noopi- ae NO 
um, chloroform, ete. But 
you must act at once C 
—or never know aat™ rd MONEY 
how much of 
tae * re Evans Foundation, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
you. a oI have Piles 
Ave Send regular package in plain wrapper 
y as offered on 10 days free trial. After 10 
o days, I will either remit $2.00 for both tubes, 
Ode return second tube. Print Name and Address 
IA Badd and has lane k dacewacee ’ 








“TOOTHLESS GRINS? 
PYORRHEA 


Takes tragic toll 


a DANGER SIGNALS 
“& Pink toothbrush 
Tender gums 
Loosening teeth 
Spotted gums 
If you have any of 
these symptoms 


: : HEED THE WARNING! 
DON'T DELAY! Start at once using 


CHLOR-SAL 


The liquid dentifrice 
FOR PYORRHEA 


Pyorrhea germinates and thrives in the condition 
known as acid mouth. CHLOR-SAL neutralizes 
and destroys this condition and keeps the gums 
healthy and-sound. KEEPS TEETH WHITE and 
has a COOL, CLEAN AFTER TASTE. 

Send $1.00 for full size Bottle 


The CHLOR-SAL CO. 
603 Union Ave., N. E. Grand Rapids, Mich, 




















A Baby In Your Home 


Thousands of copies of a new book by Dr. H. 
Will Elders are being distributed to women 
without cost. Every women who wants children 
should read this book and learn all about STER- 
ILTONE and its wonderful effect in constitu- 
tional weakness. Many things are unfolded that 
the average woman has never been told before. 
For free Book send NO Money, NO obligations, 
Simply name and address to Dr. H. Will Elders, 
1224 Ballinger Bldg., St. Joseph. Mo. 


Rheumatism 


Even severest cases have been relieved 
FULL QUICK with Dr. Fox’s Rheumatism Tab- 
$1 BOX lets. 20 years’ record-of-relief to thou- 
2 sands. Full $1 box will be sent you ON 
SENT ON TRIAL. Must give results—or costs noth- 
TRIAL ing! No money now; pay AFTER bene- 
fited. Send name and address TODAY to 


Fox ‘Medicine Co., 1655 St. Ciair Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Or Snuff Habit 
TOBACCO <: seco 


500,000 Men and Women. Superba Co.. N.T.10, Baltimore, Md. 
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Free ttlustrated 
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Or. Williams Sanatorium, 
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Answer to No.55 



































Cross-Word Puzzle No. 56 


Submitted by Donald Dawson, Richland, Iowa, 


Horizontal: 1—Talks wildly or incoher- 
ently. 5—A flower with white, purple or 
blue rays and yellow disk. 10—To convert 
into leather. -11—A friendly helpful hint. 
13—The first note in the Guido musical scale, 
now commonly “do.” 15—lIt i¢ (poetic). 
17—The heavenly body that is the center of 
attraction. 18—A city throughfare (abbr.). 
19—Catch or seize suddenly. 21—A mascu- 
line personal namé. 22—Imitate. 23— 
Slime. 25—To trim with shears. 26—A 10- 
footed crustacean. 29—A short-eared mas- 
tiff. 30—Trust. 31—Escapev 33—Elongated 
fish without ventral fins. 36—The hind or 
back portion of anything. 39—The plural 
of cow. 41—Form of verb “to be.” 42—To 
take dinner. 44—Exactly suitable in timeor 
place, 45—Prefix meaning repeat. 46—To 
place. 47—A meadow. 49—A river in Italy. 
50—A common golf term. 51—Fellowof the 
royal society (abbr.). 53—Petty disputes. 
54—A railroad station. 

Vertical: 2—Near by. 
or container, 


b 3—A large vessel 
4—A city in north central 
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Oklahoma, 6—A short intermediate post. 
7—A soft malleable metal. 8—A written 
message (abbr.). 9—Firearms, 12—A mo- 
tion by change of position of a foot. 14—A 
soft hydrous magnesium silicate. 16—De- 
spondent. 17—The conventional term of 
respectful address to men. 18—A rapid 
whirl. 20—Prohibit. 22—A southern state 
(abbr.). 24—Confusion of many voices. 25 
—To clutch. 27—A gathering of neighbors 
for work or amusement. 28—The mixture 
of gases that forms the apparent blue en- 
velope of the earth. 29—A broad city thor- 
oughfare (abbr.). 31—Passage-money. 32 
—Speak falsely. 34—Margin. 35—A sud- 
den breaking of anything, 36—An. allow- 
ance made for the container of goods. 37— 
To rest, as upon a chair. 38—A means of 
communication (abbr.). 40—A collegiate 
town in England. 42—A musical composi- 
tion for two voicesor instruments, 43—The 
series of changes found in a given plant for- 
mation from the initial to the ultimate 
stage. 46—A poisonous serpent. 50—A 
territorial subdivision of a county (abbr.). 
52—In the manner mentioned. 








STOMACH ULCERS 





Quickly Disappear, No Starvation Diet; Famous Southern 
California Prescription, in use 21 Years. Pain 


Relieved Almost at Once. 


Send for 16 


Day Trial Offer—No Obligation. 





Why suffer with this extreme stom- 
ach trouble when we can positively as- 
sure you full relief or your money 
back? We guarantee Wolfe’s Ulcer and 
Acidosis Treatment will relieve you of 
extreme gastritis, or ulcers of the stom- 
ach, or we will positively refwiid your 
money. Wolfe’s Ulcer and Acidosis 
Treatment has been used in California 
for these troubles for over 21 years 
with unvarying success. Many doctors 
prescribe it regularly. 

Now it is offered for the first time to 
the general public. It begins at once to 
give relief from the severe pain, vomit- 
ing and other discomforts and agonies,” 
and from day to day the improvement 





is steady and increasingly rapid. You 
are not compelled to restrict yourself 
to a milk diet. You can eat anything 
you wish after taking our treatment a 
few days. 

What would you give to be able to 
eat as you did when you were a child? 
It should be possible with Wolfe’s Ulcer 
and Acidosis Treatment, and, best of 
all, the cost is very little, and you are 
guaranteed your money back if it does 
not help you to your entire satisfaction 
—you to be the sole judge—we take 
your word for it. Write today for full 
information. Wolfe’s Laboratories, 
Desk PF-7, 425 E, Pico St., Los Angeles, 
California, 
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SHOW BOAT 


(Continued from page 11) 


babel that was the New Orleans p})n\ 
wharves. She now espied and recogni;.(j 
the familiarly capering little figure be!ow 
with its right hand scratching the mut... 
chop whiskers this side and that. She 
impatient to be starting for their jain; 
ashore. She waved at him with the }.nd 
that held the hat. The upraised arm se: + ¢¢ 
to enhance the delicate curve of the pli} 
young figure in its sheath of white. 

Andy, catching sight of her, wave in 
return. ~~ 

“Is that,” inquired Gaylord Ravenal, “) 
member of your company ?” 

Andy’s face softened and glowed. “T!..'? 
That’s my daughter Magnolia.” 

“Magnolia. Magnol—— Does she—is 


“TI should smile she is! She’s our ing. 
lead, Magnolia is. Plays opposite the j 
nile lead. But if you’ve been a trouper 
know that, I guess.” A sudden suspi 
darted through him. “Say, young man— 
what’s your name?—oh, yes, Ravenal, \\ «'!!, 
Ravenal, you a quick study? That’s wihiat 
I got to know, first off. Because we |: 
New Orleans tonight to play the bayvus 
Bayou Teche tomorrow night in Tem). st 
and Sunshine. . . . You a quick study?” 

“Lightning,” said Gaylord Ravenal. | 
minutes later, bowing over her hand, he did 
not know whether to curse the crack in 
shoe for shaming him before her, or to b!css 
it for having been the cause of his bei: 
where he was. That heand Magnolia should 
become lovers was as inevitable as the 
mic course. Certainly some force greaici 
than human must have been at work on it, 
for it overcame even Parthy’s oppositi 
Everything conspired to bring the two 
gether, including their cing kept forci 
apart. Himself, a picturesque, mysterious, 
and romantic figure, Gaylord Ravenal, iin- 
mediately after Joining the Cotton Bloss: 
troupe, became the center of a series © 
dramatic episodes any one of which wou! 
have made him glamourous in Magnoli:’ 
eyes, even though he had not already as 
sumed for her the glory of a Galahad. 

She had never before met a man of [i:v- 
enal’s stamp. In this dingy motley company 
he moved aloof, remote, yet irresistil!y 
attracting all of them—except Parthy. Sic, 
too, must have felt drawn to this charming 
and magnetic man, but she fought the 
attraction with all the strength of her pow- 
erful and vindictive nature. Sensing that 
here lay his bitterest opposition, Ravena! 
deliberately set about exercisin his charm 
to win Parthy to friendliness. For the first 
time in his life he received rebuff so bris- 
tling, so unmistakable, as to cause him tem- 
porarily to doubt his own gifts. Women 
had always adored Gaylord Ravenal. lie 
was not a villain. He was, in fact, rather 
gentle, and more than a little weak. [lis 
was a.paradoxical nature. A courtliness «f 
manner, contradicted by a bluff boyishn: 

A certain shy boldness. He was not an es) 
cially intelligent man. He had no need to be. 
His upturned glance at a dining-room wait- 
ress bent over him was in no way different 
from that which he directed straight at 
Parthy now; or at the daughter of a p: 
perous Southern lawyer, or at that dau 
ter’s vaguely uneasy mama, It was’t 
liberate evil in him or lackof fastidiousn: 
He was helpless to do otherwise. 

(To be continued next week) 
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I'll take the time to tell you what I thin! 
of the Pathfinder. We have taken it 
long as I can remember and have sa 
nearly all the copies. Your paper has bev! 
of great service to me in my history 
civics in school by its up-to-date curren 
topics. It contains more information th 
any other magazine I have seen, anywh 
near it size. With its variety of jokes : 
good reading it is an all around good fri 
and a week is too long to wait for it. Ot! 
magazines make good kindling, but | 
Pathfinder makes a good supply of future 
knowledge and amusement.—Hubert Pi! 
Belvidere, Ill, 





In order to protect birds at Sulliva”. 
Ind., the local Women’s Civic Club me- 
bers have put bells on their cats. 
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JUNE 11, 1927.’ 
Newspaper Views 


New Castle Courier—The way to treat 
spring fever is to elevate the feet, place 
them on a flat surface, such as a desk, close 
the eyes, open the mouth, and say “z-z-z.” 











St. Louis Post-Dispatch—Who can re- 
member when all a man had to do to be a 
presidential possibility was to have the 
foresight to be born in a log cabin? 


Wall Street Journal—Tabloids are to 
newspapers what fleas are to dogs. 








Indianapolis News—Another _ trouble 
about a coal strike is that it has to last 
a long time before anybody gets excited 
about it. 





Missouri Outlaw—The United States is 
slowly annexing Canada, bottle by boitle. 


Norfolk Virginian-Pilot—About the only 
thing hard to secure under the prohibition 
law is a conviction. 


Richmond Times-Dispatch—Soon the grad- 
vuates will be going out into the world and 
finding out how much they haven’t learned. 





Portsmouth Star—When a man wants an 
open car and his wife a sedan or coupe, the 
argument generally develops into a closed 
incident. 





Seattle Daily Times—Who won the gaso- 
line war may be a mooted question, but 
there is no doubt about who will pay for it. 


Des Moines Tribune—Most of the 100- 
per-cent Americans fix tha® valuation on 
themselves. 





Trenton State Gazette—It is hardly 
necessary to explain that the theory that 
one-half the world doesn’t know how the 
other half lives was conceived. before the 
bridge clubs took the subject under dis- 
cussion and stripped it of all its mystery. 





Durham Sun—The successful national 
song should be in the form of the limerick. 
Then most Americans would remember it. 


Columbus. Dispatch—Judging from the 
trend of the news on the first pages, this 
must be homicide week. 





Nashville Banner—Secretary Hoover ad- 
vises caution in making loans to Europe. 
It is excellent advice and only about $11,- 
000,000,000 late. 


St. Louis Star—A doctor urges. nerve 
specialists instead of police to check crime. 
First we knew that there was anything 
wrong with the nerves of modern criminals. 


Baltinrore Sun—Senator Bruce has written 
a novel; but this, of course, is not the first 
time Senators have gone in for fiction. 





Birmingham News—It isn’t a genuine gold 
strike unless the avoirdupois of the ore 
taken out equals that of thesuckerstaken in. 





Boston ~Transcript—Another argument 
for a big navy may be found in the rivalry 
of the cities to have cruisers named after 
them, i 


Seattle Times—It may be, as scientists 
assert, that earthworms really sing, but the 
intelligent creatures maintain a heavy 
silence when one wishes to mobilize a few 
of them for fishing purposes. 


_New York Post—The president of the 
University of Chicago says that a scholar- 
ship thrill can exceed an athletic thrill. 
But the trouble is that no one else thrills 
with you. 


Boston Transcript—“It is an excellent 
practice to carry money~always in more 
than one pocket,” says a writer. This is a 
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commendable idea, fellows. Carry plenty 
of money at all times in every pocket. 
Nothing is a surer guarantee against embar- 
rassment than 12or 14 pockets full of money. 


Virginian-Pilot—A Nebraskan hasinvent- 


, ed a tractor that plows without human aid. 


Now for a farm that runs without govern- 
ment aid. 





Florence (Ala.) Herald—Anyway, weolder 
fellows have the consolation of having lived 
in an age when the town baseball stadium 
had knotholes in the fenee. 





SOLDIER’S NATURAL MEMORIAL 

In western New York there grows a sin- 
gle wild flower that is the only one of its 
ki--d in all that region. This flower is 
alithe more interesting because of its con- 
nection with a strange but true story of 
the war of 1812. . As the story goes, in the 
fall of 1814 a largé body of troops from 
Ft. Niagara on their way to Sackett’s har- 
bor encamped to eat their midday megel. 
The troops had been paid the day befoi 
and they were a jovial and lively bunch, 
But before night the body of a dead sol- 
dier was found in a clump of bushes near 
the site of the camp fire. A bullet had 
passed through his head. When the com- 
manding officer was notified of the trag- 
edy he immediately had a roll call. By this 
means he discovered that two stragglers 
had been left behind when the troops re- 
sumed their march. One of them was the 
dead soldier, John Alexander from Con- 
necticut. The other was suspected of the 
murder, tried and punished. 

The dead Yankee was buried by the side 
of the road where he was found. The 
following year, the story continues, a plant 
of a species unknown before in that re- 
gion sprang up on the grave, and the next 
year other stalks of the same plant ap- 
peared a few feet from the original. ¢ 
first little attention was paid to them, but 
finally the people began to notice that the 
same unknown plant sprang up year after 
year in the same spot, flourished and blos- 
somed about the time of the wheat harvest. 
Then a botanist recognized the plant as a 


false gromwell, which is indigenous to the, 


soil of Connecticut. After this discovery, 
someone remembered that the soldier’s 
home was in Connecticut. Then people 
began to wonder how this Connecticut 
plant came to grow on the lonely, neglected 
grave beside the New York road, The 
mystery has never been solved. Some think 
that the soldier had a letter in his pocket 
from loved ones at home, which contained 
the flower of the plant and that this 
flower ripened into: seed and took root. 
Anyway, the flower still blossoms every 
year on the spot where the soldier was 
buried over a century ago. 





WHY TRAVEL 


It is a curious fact that although we 
all look for instances confirmatory of the 
saying that there is no new thing under 
the sun, we are almost pained if we dis- 
cover-that our neighbor across the nearest 
frontier has not the habits and point of 
view of a Choctaw savage. We love it when 
we discover that the ancient Egyptians in 
their temples at Memphis had penny-in- 
the-slot machines that delivered perfume 
after the insertion of an obol, and enor- 
mous delight rewards us when we find in 
reading Bion or Moschus that the emotions 
of two women, one holding a baby, and 
both crushed in a crowd of sightseers 
watching a procession—that their emotions, 
gossip, an even their ejaculations are pre- 
cisely the same as would be those of any 
two women with a baby watching a pro- 
cession from the pavements of Broadway 
2000 years later. But we are filled with 
disgust if the first Frenchman we see in 
a Paris restaurant is not eating snails, or 
the first Englishman we see in Smithfield 
is not selling his wife with a halter around 
her neck. For why should we travel if we 
cannot discover our neighbors to be in- 
finitely inferior to ourselves? Why, in- 
deed ?—Harper’s 
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ECZEMA 


Also called Tetter, Salt Rheum, Pruritis, Milk Crust, 
Water Poison, Weeping Skin, etc. 


Can be cured. Write me to- 
day and I will send you a free 
trial of my mild, soothing, 
guaranteed treatment that 


will prove it, Stops the itching and heals permanently. 
Send no money—just write me—a postal will do. Address 
DR, CANNADAY, Eczema Specialist 
‘ ‘441 PARK SQ., SEDALIA, MO. 
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able, light, real comfort. 

Special) Home-treatment for all leg sores. 
Send today for free booklet No. 5. 


CORLISS LIMB SPECIALTY CO. 
25 Tremont St. - Boston, Mass. 


DROPSY wean rete 


Short breathing relieved 

in 36 to 48 hours; swelling reduced in 15 

to.20 days. Regulates the heart, corrects 

the liver and kidneys. Purifies the entire 

system. Collum Dropsy Remedy Company, 
Dept. 160, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Teacher—What do you understand by 
the word “deficit,” John? 

John—It’s what you’ve got when you 
haven’t as much as you had when you had 
nothin’, 


Minnie—My hair needs cutting awfully, 
doesn’t it? 

George—Oh, I don’t think so, darling— 
it’s cut that way now. 











Esther—Percy, what is a widower? 
Percy—I guess that must be the husband 
of a widow.—Paris Pele Mele. 


He—I made an awful mistake just now. 
I told a man I thought the host must be 
a stingy old piker, and it happened to be 
the host that I spoke to. 

She—Oh, you mean my husband! 


Timid Lad—I love you. 
love you. 

Modern Miss—Well, how about some ac- 
tion? 


I love you. I 


Freshman (to fellow next door)—I won’t 
keep you awake any more nights with my 
old typewriter. I sold the darned thing. 

Fellow (next door)—What a relief! 

Freshman—lI’ve bought a phonograph 
with the money. 


Stage Manager—Yes, we did have a va- 
cancy in the chorus, but you’re too late. 

‘Girl Applicant—Too late? 

Stage Manager—Yeh, by about 10 years. 


Daughter—Hello, daddy, have you read 
that book I gave you?” 

Father—No, my dear, your mother’s 
reading it to see if it’s fit for me to read. 


“So you’re going to Harvard now, Bill 
old boy! Why didn’t you go to Princeton 
or Yale?” 

“Well, you see, Harry old thing, I had 
already been to prep school four years.” 


A small English boy, aged four,-had just 
told his uncle that he had been to a party. 

“Indeed,” said the uncle; “why, you must 
have been the youngest there.” 

“Oh, no,” answered the youngster in a 
very lofty manner, “there was another 
gentleman who came in a perambulator.” 





You silly girl! 

Prospective Maid—You wouldn’t say that 
if you’d seen them.—Rome Tribuna Illus- 
trata. 


“What do you want with a new gown?” 
her irate husband roared. 

“Why, how thoughtful of you, Henry?” 
cooed she, “I'd like a new hat to go with it.” 


Mabel and Ted were going through the 
museum. Wide-eyed they passed slowly 
from one glass case to the other reading 











the inscriptions on them. Finally - they 
came to a case that was unmarked and its 
contents puzzled them. It was a model 
street scene, carefully worked‘out and de- 
signed by some plastic artist.. It repre- 
sented a deserted section of city street. 
“Why dear, what is that anyway?” said 
Mabel sweetly. oe 

For a moment Ted seemed to be stumped; 
then he said brightly, “Why, dear, that is 
a parking space!” 


Hub—I saved $20 last month by giving 
ap smoking. What would you like me to 
give up next. 

Wife—The $20, dear. 


“John, I am really too good to you. 
You’ve heard of people being killed with 
kindness?” 

“Yes, my dear, but don’t be afraid—that 
kind of murder never gets into the courts.” 


“IT see that a letter written by John 
Adams has been sold for $585.” 

“That’s nothing. A letter of mine re- 
cently brought $10,000;" 

“Indeed?” 

“Yes; to a girl who sued me for breach 
of promise.” 


Hubby—Dear, I feel so happy that I 
could give you $10. 

Wifey—Well, Why don’t you? 

Hubby—Because I haven’t got it. 


Passenger—Why are we so late? 

The-Porter—Well, sah, de train in front 
is behind, and we was behind befohe 
besides. 











} 
Player (disconcerted by remarks of on- 
lookers)—Say, are you very interested in 
this game? 
Loafer—Not very, but the only other 
event here today is a funeral—London 
Humorist. 
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Insurance Agent—You say your husband 
carries no life insurance. 

Lady—No; it takes all our spare money 
to insure the car. 


A pair of bashful lovers, waiting to go 
home from a happy night at a big city 
park, saw a crowded street car pull up. 

“Do you.think we can squeeze in there?” 
he asked. 

“Don’t you think we’d better wait until 
we get home, dear?” was her embar- 
rassed reply. 





Old Gent—(with temperance tendencies) 
—I wonder how much beer you drink dur- 
ing the day, Rolle? 

Rolle—I don’t know exactly, but I reckon 
about three quarts. 

Old Gent—Dear me! 
that amount of water. 

Rolle—No, I don’t think I could either. 


Murphy had been careless in handling 
the blasting powder in the quarry, and 
Duffy had been chosen to break the news 
gently to the widow. “Mrs. Murphy,” said 


I couldn’t drink 


he, “isn’t it today the fellow calls for the » 
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weekly payment for Murphy’s life 
ance?” 
“It is,” answered Mrs. Murphy. 
“Well, now a word in your ear 
Duffy. “Sure ye can snap your fin 
the fellow today.” 


Said 


Frosh—Why is the milk so blue he »? 
Soph—Because it comes from ¢ 69». 
tented cows. ~ 


Mrs. Brown—Do you believe that arth. 
worms sing? 

Mrs, Black—Well, if you call that 
racket coming from the bath room 
ing, I do. 





Doctor—Your husband will never | le 
to work again. 

Mrs. Reily—I’ll go and tell him. |: will 
cheer him up.—Sydney Bulletin. 


Edna—We wouldn’t be taking this trip 
to Europe if Uncle Sim hadn’t cleaned up 
that fortune in crooked dough. 

Neal—What was he, anyhow, a co. 
feiter? 

Edna—No, a pretzel manufacturer. 


She—It is useless for you to say any 
more, I cannot marry you. Shall | re 
turn your letters? 

He—No; I shall have to get up some 
better forms. 


“This country is going to the dogs,” 
roared the reformer. “What will the girl 
of 18 be 10 years from today?” 

“I presume about 28!” derisively shouted 
a man in the gallery. 


Mrs. Newlywed (indignantly)—I’ve told 
you to keep out of the kitchen, Dick. ‘ow 
see what you’ve done—knocked down my 
cookery book and lost my page, and | 
haven’t the faintest idea what | was 
cooking! 


Mrs. Blank—Stupid! Why in the world 
did you get seats for “Madame Butter! 
when I distinctly told you I wanted (0 
hear Pagliacci? 

Mr. Blank—To preserve my dignity, wom- 
an! When I reached the ticket office | !or- 
got how to pronounce the blamed thing 


Five-Year-Old Edna—Muvyver’s go! 3 
headache. Poor old Muvver! 

Mother—You mustn’t call your mother 
old, dear. 

Edna—I don’t mean you're really ©, 
Muvver, but I’ve known you such a 100s 
time. 


“Tired of walking, little girl?” asked the 
bright college lad, as he raced up iv 5s 
big car. 

“I sure am,” replied the object of 1's 
question. 

“Then run a while,” said the bright |24, 
as he raced away in his big car. 


They sat silently for a long time: ‘lie? 
he spoke a little nervously. “What are you 
thinking about?” he asked. He knew »¢ 
had to say something. 

She blushed and moved uneasily in b¢ 
chair. “Never mind,” she answered sh‘ 
ly. “It’s your business to propose, 0 
mine!” 
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